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The Bismarck Sea Battle 
HETHER the massing of the Japanese in the 
occupied islands facing the north coast of 
Australia was intended as a preliminary to an 
invasion of the Dominion is a moot point. Many believe 
that it was a precautionary measure taken’in good time 
to resist the coming offensive of the United Nations, 
which will doubtless be based on Australia. Our own 
idea is that that offensive, when it comes, will be a naval 
campaign—the word naval including air power as a 
matter of course—and that it will strike straight at. the 
heart of the Japanese Empire. 

However that may be, the Pacific air victory in the 
Bismarck Sea, between New Guinea and New Britain, 
has, in General MacArthur’s words, completely dis- 
located the enemy’s campaign, at least for the time 
being. A doZen transports and ten warships (cruisers 
and destroyers) were attacked from the air and totally 
destroyed, and a total of eighty-two Japanese aircraft 
swelled the list of victims. 

There seems a tendency in some quarters to overlook 
the importance of these eighty-two Japanese aircraft. 
The Pacific victory has been described as a victory of 
air power over sea power, as if no Japanese aircraft had 
been present. This, of course, was not so ; the Japanese 
made strenuous efforts to provide air cover for their 
armada, but this cover was blown to bits by the Allied 
fighters and bombers. There has been no mention 
of carriers in the list of Japanese ships, and certainly 
no suggestion that any American ships were anywhere 
near the battle. All the aircraft engaged on both sides 
seem to have been of the land-based class. The Pacific 
victory was first of all an air victory over opposing 
fighters, followed by the sinking, more or less at leisure, 
of the unprotected enemy vessels. The A.A. fire from 
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those ships must have been very badly aimed (although 
some pilots of Mitchell bombers described it as ‘‘ intense 
and accurate’’), for otherwise the Americans would 
surely have lost more than one bomber and _ three 
fighters. The fact is that the Japanese were outfought 
in every branch of the fighting. The battle is a start- 
ling contrast to the way in which the Malta convoys 
have been taken through in the face of attacks by the 
Luftwaffe and Regia Aeronautica. 

It is also remarkable that General MacArthur's 
detailed account of the battle makes no mention of the 
use of torpedoes dropped from aircraft. All the work 
seems to have been done by the bomb. But there were 
great numbers of bombs dropped, roo tons, for example, 
in one day of the three days’ fighting. 

It was a glorious victory, but it would.be a mistake 
to hail it as having proved that air power has mastered 
sea power, The two things are not distinct, but only 
parts of a single whole. 


Monopolies —— ? 
MONG the numerous demands for a Government 
A decision concerning post-war British air transport, 
that made last week by the General Council-of 
British Shipping appears to have struck bottom with two 
questions only: Are we going to have monopolies’? Do 

we propose to subsidise ? 

Without answers to both it will be well-nigh impos 
sible for any body or industry to begin even planning 
for after the war. If the answers were forthcoming, some 
sort of start could be made with the broad outlines of 
a policy. But in fairness to the Government it should be 


borne in fhind that before an unequivocal answer can be 
given it is necessary to consult the Governments of the 
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other United Nations, especially those of the United 
States of America, Russia and China. 

In spite of recent wailings and outpourings of certain 
sections of the American Press and politicians, it seems 
fairly clear that in general there is a tendency to regard 
complete freedom of the air as undesirable, even if it 
were practicable, but the view: is quite widely held that 
right of innocent passage must be granted in all but 
exceptional cases. If, thus, a large measure of freedom 
to operate airlines is to be granted, it almost follows 
that monopolies are likely to be frowned upon. The net- 
work of air routes that would result from even a limited 
degree of freedom of the air would be such as to be 
beyond the practical capacity of any one concern, unless, 
indeed, that concern be the State itself. 

If we start with the assumption that the desire of all 
governments after the war will be to provide the best 
possible air communications between nations, there must 
be, at any rate, limited competition. That would be 
provided by the operating companies of two countries 
working the same routes. To get its share of the traffic, 
the less efficient would have to improve its services. 

The General Council of British Shipping is clearly not 
in favour of monopolies. In that we on Flight agree 
with the Council. We have always been opposed to 
them, and when Imperial Airways came into being we 
made ourselves unpopular in certain quarters by refer- 
ring to that concern as the “‘ Million Pound Monopoly 
Company.” 





and Subsidies ? 

N the question of subsidies the report is almost as 
emphatic, although it does admit that on certain 
routes (trans-oceanic) on which long stages have 

to be flown non-stop it may be necessary to grant sub- 


sidies. These, it is emphasised, should be conccived , 


solely for the promotion of international intercourse, and 
should only be. large enough to cover the handicap im- 
posed by the long fuel stages. The suggestion is made 
that no subsidy should be granted otherwise than 
through the medium of a formula, which should be pub- 
lished and which should, the report adds somewhat 
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Apart from the difficulty of devising a formula which 
cannot be “‘ cheated,’’ there is always the question of 
deciding when a subsidy is not a subsidy. Harbours, air 
ports, fuelling arrangements, radio aids to navigation, 
and a score of other things do in fact subsidise operating 
concerns in that they are necessary adjuncts to the 
service and not, presumably, paid for directly by the 
operators. 

Once more, it is a case of international agreement. 
Let it not be forgotten that it was the subsidising of 
foreign airlines after the 1914-18 war which compelled 
this country to adopt a system which was disliked on all 
sides, but the need for which was obvious if British com- 
mercial aircraft were not to be forced out of the skies. It 
is, perhaps, not too much to hope that after this war all 
the nations, victors and vanquished alike, will realise 
that there is nothing to be gained by such subsidy 
systems, and that agreement may be reached not to 
start another air race. 

On the subject of Government control, the report 
expresses the view that to retain commercial aviation 
under the Air Ministry after the war will be anomalous, 
but no suggestion is offered as to which department 
should be given the task. We are glad the Council does 
not advocate the Board of Trade 
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ASYMMETRICAL AMERICAN: A U.S. A.A.F, Fortress on its way “home alter a raid in North Africa. The huge gash in 
the fuselage.and the almost complete-removal of the port tailplane and elevator were caused by a German fighter which 
collided with the bomber after its pilot had been killed in an attack. 
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Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas talking 
with Gp. Capt. B. H. C. Russell at an 
advanced airfield of the Eighth Army. 
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: Russian Successes : 


Great U.S. Pacific Victory : Bombing in the West 


HE Axis offensive in Tunisia, 
which at one time looked nasty, 
though it never really threat- 
ened anything like disaster to the 
Allied Forces, has died away. ‘The 
enemy is believed to have lost about 
25 of the 50 tanks which were dis- 
tributed along various points of the 
attack. This must be an inconveni- 
ence to him, but, as our submarines 
and aircraft have not been able to cut 
completely the shipping route from 
Sicily, he may well receive replace- 
ments in due course 
It is interesting to try to put oneself 
into the position of the Axis High 
Command, and to consider what the 
next move ought to be. There can 
be little doubt that Axis strategy in 
Tunisia is defensive. The campaign 
there is a delaying action, intended to 
postpone as long as possible the 
moment when the United Nations will 
recover complete control of the Medi- 
terranean. A reconquest of all North 
Africa can hardly be seriously con- 
sidered but will defensive strategy 
mean defensive tactics? That would 
be foreign to German military ideas. 
The Mareth line is being held, but 
the Eighth Army is pursuing the 
regular tactics which have served it 
so well ever since the battle of 
Alamein. When a defensive line is be- 
ing held, General Montgomery never 
attempts to rush it with insufficient 
preparations. He always waits and 
builds up his force until he is strong 
enough to attack with practical cer- 
tainty of success. That process has 
now been going on for some time, and 
the length of the lines of communica- 
tion make it a slow process. We may 
be sure that General Alexander, for 
his part, is not letting the grass grow 


under his feet in the parts occupied 
by the Allies, but what has been going 
on there has not been published. The 
German reconnaissance aircraft may 
have been able to learn something 
about it, but General Alexander is a 
master of camouflage, and betore 
Alamein he was able to conceal his 
intentions from Rommel, The Ger 
mans may decide to try another 
attack, but they are unlikely to bring 
off another surprise. The choice be 
tween attacking with poor prospects 
and waiting to be attacked is not 
exhilarating 


In Russia 
Atte® having been behind the 


scenes for some time, Marshal 
Timoshenko made a dramatic come 
back by suddenly appearing in the 
news as commander of the Russian 
forces south of Lake Ilmen. In a 
sudden attack he captured the town 
of Demyansk and abolished the well- 
fortified German salient between the 
lake and the Valdai hills. The speed 
of his advance is shown by the fact 
that he captured 4o aircraft on the 
Demyansk airfield During most 
of the Russian winter advance the 
Germans have been prompt in sending 
their air squadrons back in good time 
to avoid capture. This attack was 
also a good example of the way the 
Russians strike in a new quarter when 
ever there are signs that their advance 
in some other is likely to be slowed 
down 
An early thaw has had this eflect 
in the Donetz basin, and the Germans 
have been counter-attacking in deter- 
mined fashion there, and with some 
success It seems that the Russians 
have been successful in using their 
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great resources of man-power, and 
building up _ well-equipped armies 
which outnumber the Germans at 
decisive points. The enemy never 
knows where the Russians will strike 
next (for air reconnaissance must be 
at considerable discount during the 
winter) and so are unable to take full 
advantage of the railways behind their 
lines, by which reserves can be moved 
from one point to another. 

Far to the south, near the Sea of 
Azov, the ground has become soft and 
muddy, and there the campaigning has 
been chiefly marked by intensive 
aerial warfare. 

In the West 

VERY notable example of co 

operatioa between naval and air 
forces has occurred in the Bay of 
Biscay. With the whole of the western 
coast ¢7 France in enemy possession, 
complete naval blockade, such as the 
Royal Navy (helped by the French 
Navy) maintained during the last war, 
is not now possible. But the Navy 
has now an ally which it did not have 
in the last war, namely, Coastal Com 
mand. On this occasion an American 
Liberator, working under the orders of 
that Command, spotted a large fully 
laden enemy tanker about 500 miles 
from Cape Finisterre. Of course, the 
news was flashed by wireless to H.Q. 
Coastal Command, which (as everyone 
knows, or ought to know) is in the 
closest touch with the Admiralty. So 
the cruiser H.M.S. Sussex was ordered 
to deal with the tanker, and, firing at 
a range of nearly nine miles, she 
promptly set it on fire from stem 
to stern. The crew were seen to 
abandon the ship, which sank, and 
the U-boats which were known to be 
about may have rescued them. So 
much the less fat for Germany! 


CARBONCHIOSO : 


FLIGHT 
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TRANSPORT TARGET: A vivid impression of a low-level raid by Mosquitoes 
on the railway workshops and engine sheds at Tours. 


Last week it was remarked in these 
columus that Bomber Command, 
helped by the American Eighth Air 
Force, had reached a high peak of 
activity in its assaults on Germany 
and targets in German possession. 
The list of targets is a long one, and 
the activity did not end with last 
week. The name “ Berlin’’ always 
acts like a charm on the men of 
Bomber Command, and the news of a 
heavy raid on the enemy's capital has 
an inspiriting effect on all the peoples 
of the United Nations. March ist 
was the day, or, rather, the night. 
In London people were enjoying 
lovely weather and saying that March 
had come in like a lamb. Perhaps the 
Berliners were saying the same. By 
night, however, March on the banks 
of the Spree became a lion—for ‘* The 
Lion has Wings.’’ For a terrible half- 
hour the Lancasters, Halifaxes and 
Stirlings rained down on the guilty 





A line of burnt-out Caproni Ca 311 reconnaissance light 
bombers left behind by the Regia Aeronautica in Tripolitania. The Ca 311 has two 
Piaggio PXVI engines of 700 h.p. each. Top speed 250 m.p.h. 


Capital a weight of bombs such as it 
had never experienced before. Among 
them were 4,000 Ib. and 8,000 Ib. 
monsters, besides innumerable in 
cendiaries. The sky was cloudless, 
and the first arrivals could see their 
targets clearly, but soon the view was 
obscured by the smoke of the conflag 
rations ; one pilot said there were 100 
‘* first-class fires.’’ On the outskirts 
the flak was fairly intense, but when 
that outer ring had been pénetrated 
the British pilots found the defences 
““not up to Berlin standard.’’ The 
R.A.F.’s losses during the night were 
19 bombers, but other places in Ger 
many had also been attacked, and the 
Berlin defences may not be able to 
claim the whole credit for that total 
This produced the usual reprisal night 
raid on London on March 3rd, but the 
number of raiders sent over was not 
large. Some people were -killed, but 
no important damage was done. 


The S.W. Pacific 


SPLENDID American air victory 

in the Pacific has averted a situa 
tion which had begun to look threat 
ening. General MacArthur recently 
reported that the Japanese had been 
massing in the half moon of islands 
which faces the northern shores of 
Australia. His reconnaissance aircraft 
keep him well informed. Then an 
important enemy convoy of 14 vessels 
afterwards joined by eight others, was 
seen moving from Rabaul towards 
Lae. At once Allied aircraft wer 
despatched against it, and the first 
day’s fighting resulted in four Of th 
ships being sunk or damaged, and 13 
aircraft being shot down. That was a 
good beginning, but the continuation 
was even better. Wave after wave 
of Fortresses and other bombers was 
hurled against the Japanese, with 
strong fighter escorts. The convoy had 
scattered, but the enemy did not find 
safety that way. By the morning of 
March 5th General MacArthur .was 
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ENEMY AIR LOSSES TO MARCH éth 
Over 
Over G.B. Continent Middle East 
Feb. 28 0 ! i 
Mar. | 2 0 4 
- 0 0 0 
to 4 i 2 
Se ' 0 0 
= 0 ' +0 
ae 0 0 0 
7 3 7 
— — ® — 
Totals : West, 6,660 ; Middle East, over 5,246. 
Tunisia : 741. 











able to report that the wh@te of the 
convoy had been destroyed. It had 
consisted of 12 transports and 10 war- 
ships—cruisers and destroyers. The 
enemy made desperate efforts to pro- 
vide air cover and to drive off the 
Americans, but as a result he lost 102 
machines in all, destroyed or damaged. 
This figure includes those knocked out 
on Lae airfield. During the waves of 
attacks by American bombers of many 
types, there was also a_ low-flying 
attack by Beaufighters, built in Britain 
and manned by Australians, which 
used many incendiary bullets as they 
swept the decks of the ships. It is 
estimated that at least 15,000 Japanese 
must have lost their lives in this 








remarkable battle. The American 
BRITISH & U.S. AIR LOSSES TO MARCH é6th 
o- Over Continent | — 
A’erit.| B'brs. F'trs. A’crft. 
Feb. 28 0 } 5 0 0 
_t 9 19 0 i 
* 2 0 | 3 ! ( 
ge ek 0 0 
4 0 10 0 4] 
5 0 | I 0 1 
6 0 14 2 0 
o | 8 7 3 
Totals : West, 5,339; Middle East, about 2,086. 
Tun’sia, 324. 
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BATTLE SCARRED: Halifaxes on the runway of a Western Desert airfield. 
The sand in the air thrown back in the slipstream plays havoc with the paint 
on the leading edges. 


losses were one bomber and three 


fighters. 

It has recently been announced that 
squadrons of Spitfires have reached 
Australia. Some had been despatched 
earlier, but they were diverted to the 
Middle East, with the full assent of 
the Commonwealth Government. 

After the Axis repulse in Central 
Tunisia, attacks were made in the 
North with see-saw results. The 
British troops were cheered to see Spit- 
fires ‘and Hurricane bombers at work, 
and the‘latter disabled several tanks. 
In the south Rommel attempted a 
vigorous sally from the Mareth line, 
with strong air support, but was deci- 





sively driven back rhe fighter 
bombers of the Eighth Army helped 
with attacks on enemy columns and 
concentrations. 

Last Friday Bomber Command 
made a forty minutes’ raid on Essen 
during which 150 bombs of the 
4,000 lb. calibre were dropped An 
unusually large explosion was seen 
from which a sheet of flame shot up 
for 1,000 feet, while the smoke from 
many fires rose to 15,000 feet by the 
time the raid was over. The R.A.F. 
losses were 14 bombers, but the inter 
ruption to the work of Germany's most 
important armament town must be 
very satisfactory. 


Wings for Victory 
London Exhibitions with Working Models 


WO exhibitions forming part of 
the special efforts of the 
National Savings Committee 
under Lord Kindersley during the 
present “‘ Wings for Victory *’ Week 
are deservedly attracting Londoners of 
all ages. They are the aircraft ex- 
hibitions at the Guildhall, and at 
Dorland House, Lower Regent Street. 
This week the famous Guildhall 
resembles an S.B.A.C. show in minia- 
ture, and is an air warfare exhibition. 
The opening ceremony on Monday was 
performed by the Lord Mayor of 
London and Air Marshal Sir Bertine 
Sutton, hw, Cak D.S.O. 
Exhibits outside the Guildhall include 
a Hurricane and an Air Sea Rescue 
Float. 
Working models naturally thrill the 
younger generation. There is a Rolls- 
Royce Merlin 61 engine and a section 


+ 
of the two-stage supercharger, a 
Boulton-Paul four-gun turret, a Link 


trainer, a wing section showing 
Lockheed hydraulic operation of 


undercarriage, bomb doors and wing 
flaps; Rotol, and Weybridge airscrews, 
asbestos fire rescue suits. A Bristol 
Taurus 14-cylinder radial engine bears 
a notice saying that it develops 1,065 
h.p. at 3,225 r.p.m. at 5,oooft. and 
weighs (dry) 1,300 lb. It is applied 
to the Bristol Beauforts and the 
Albacore. Another engine is the 
16-cylinder Napier-Rapier of 395 h.p. 
The Synchrophone, in the evolution 
of which Flight collaborated with Mr. 
Sandor, is used extensively for training. 

As one enters Dorland House, one 
finds oneself immediately inside a 
very-well-contrived ‘“‘mock-up’”’ of a 
Halifax bomber. From bomb-aimer’s 
position. to rear gun-turret, the interior 


° 


equipment of a Halifax is laid out with 
everything in its correct relative 
position, although the actual dimen 
sions of the ‘“‘fuselage’’ have been 
considerably exaggerated. 

By the rear turret, smiling school 
boys invariably wait their turn for the 
unexpected thrill of trying their hands 
as potential “‘ tail-end Charlies.’’ For 
the turret can actually be worked, and 
a patient flight sergeant gives the 
simple instructions enabling the boys 
to traverse and aim the guns at 
imaginary Huns. 

A Battle-of-Britain Spitfire, a Link 
trainer (working), a ‘‘ show-model 
Merlin, and many intriguing bits and 
pieces of aircraft mechanism, together 
with a series of large photographs 
tracing the development of the R.A.F 
from 1918 onwards, completes this 
extremely well-planned exhibition 
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HERE ano THERE 


Enemy Aircraft in Tunisia 
- the Tunisian campaign it has just 

been announced that the combined 
British and American Air Forces have 
destroyed 669 enemy aircraft. The Allies 
lost 286 aircraft. 


New U.S. Factory 
HE construction of a vast factory at 
Atlanta, Georgia, is now in progress, 
announces Mr. Lawrence Bell, president 
of the Bell Aircraft Corporation. © The 
factory is to build bombers “* larger than 
any now in production.’’ 


US. Atlantic Flights 
be a speech recently in Philadelphia, 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, civil air 
expert and ace of the last war, said that, 
on an average, 590 Transatlantic flights 
a week are being made by American 
Army and Navy air transport commands. 


R.A.F. Discussion Groups 
OR the purpose of giving instruction 
in the art of conducting discussion 
groups, a two-day course for R.A.F. 
educational and administrative officers 
and W.A.A.F. officers stationed near 
London has just been completed. 

The London Regional Committee for 
Adult Education in H.M. Forces was 
responsible for the organisation of the 
course. 


A Luce Definition 
LARE BOOTHE LUCE, member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, 
in speaking of the need for U.S.-Britain 
air transport agreements has said: ‘‘ My 
definition of freedom of the air is a 
policy in Which every nation has the 


o 





right to fly over every other nation’s air, 
and to use its bases without special per- 
mission.”’ 


Sweden's New Air Service 
A NEW company has been formed in 

Sweden for the purpose of launching 
an air service to foreign countries, and 
particularly to America, when conditions 
permit. Sila, the name of the new com- 
pany, will carry out Swedish inter-Con- 
tinental air traffic in collaboration with 
Aerotransport (Swedish Air Lines). 


School for R.A.F. Fighter Pilots 


IGHTER Command of the R.A.F. at 
a West Country airfield have formed 
a school for fighter pilots, the instructors 
being veteran flying officers. Flying is 
carried out under conditions as near as 
possible to actual operations, and in- 
struction includes individual section, 
squadron and wing tactics, as well as 
Army support. 
Famous pilots and other experts give 
lectures at the end of the day. 


Yellow Peril 


HE warning to expect U.S. air raids, 


given by Col. Nakao Yahagi to the 
Japanese people, and recorded in this 
column recently, seems to have been well 
warranted. 

Confirmation of the United States’ in- 
tention to carry out raids on Japan was 
given in a speech by Gen. Arnold, Chief 
of the United States Army Air Forces, 
when he said: ‘‘We must make pro- 
vision for wide-scale bombing of Japan 
itself, bombing to ensure the total 
destruction of this enemy on his own 
home soil.’’ 





CLOSE-UP: An unusual view of a formation of Lockheed Lightnings, one of 


America’s fastest fighters now in action on several war fronts. 


The tops of the 


turbo-superchargers and the radiators are clearly seen on each nacelle extension 
of the leading P-38. 


‘ 


A New Messerschmitt ? 


1S to recent reports, some- 
thing unique in the way of high- 
performance fighters has been evolved 
by the Messerschmitt company in an 
attempt to match the latest Allied 
fighters. 

The latest addition to the Me range is 
said to possess two engines mounted in 
tandem (evidently in-line engines), and 
driving contra-rotating airscrews. The 
pilot is said to be placed between the 
engines, which are packed into a fuse- 
lage of almost normal proportions. 
Exceptionally heavy armament is an- 
other feature “anticipated in the new 
Me, the main object of whose design 
would seem to be high-altitude perform- 
ance. 


bd “ a” 

Dieppe ~ Bag 
1 has been revealed by Air Marshal Sir 
Trafford Leigh-Mallory, C.-in-C. of 
Fighter Command,: that 170 aircraft of 
the Lujtwaffe were lost in‘air fighting 
over Dieppe last August when the Allied 

forces made a raid on that coast 

Previously it had been officially stated 
that 91 were brought down. and a large 

number probably destroyed. 


Gasbags Again? 

NTEREST in the dirigible seems to be 

stirring in America, dnd the rumours 
to this effect may be due to the ‘report 
that their Navy blimps are earning the 
affection of the men who man them. 

At all events, Congress long ago 
authorised.an appropriation for a new 
prototype airship and the Interior De- 
partsnent has let it be. known that the 
production of helium is to be substantti- 
ally increased this year. 

A-U.S. lighter-than-air project would 
not, perhaps, be so very surprising. 


Goering’s New Promise 


OERING made yet another boast 

when he promised the German people 

recently that the Luftwaffe will strike at 
us again. 

At the moment, we imagine the Ger- 
man people have reason to recall a 
previous promise of Goering’s when he 
assured them they were safe from bomb- 
ing! 


U.S. Trains 4,000 R.AF. Pilots 
HE training of 4,000 pilots for the 
R.A.F. by the four United States 
Army Air Force training schools has just 
been completed. 

Many have been retained as instructors 
for the U.S. Army Air Forces, in addition 
to the large number of men commis 
sioned.. The scheme, which was pro- 
posed by Lt.-Gen. Hs. H. Arnold, has 
been in operation since June, 1941, and 
has proved a great success 

¢ 

Faster Than Sound f 
CCORDING to an American report, 
two Republic P-47 Thunderbolts 
have dived at 725 m.p.h. from a height 
of 36,500ft., which, the statement points 
cut, is faster than the speed of sound at 
that altitude (at sea-level the speed of 
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HERE AND THERE 





sound is approximately 736 m.p.h.), so 
they must have heard themselves coming 
after they’d levelled out! 

Lieuts. Harold Comstock and Roger 
Dyar, who flew the machines, said the 
controls became solid and they both had 
to ease out of their dives by means of the 
cratk-handle operating the _ elevator 
trimming tabs. They resumed level 
flight at 25,oooft. 


~ 
Arnold ydds Up 


OME combat figures recently an- 
nounced by Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
commanding general of the U.S. Army 
Air Forces, are claimed by him as ‘‘a 
record unequalled by bombers of any 
nation.”’ 

In 1,063 sorties against the Germans, 
he says, they lost 32 machines up to 
November 30th last, as against 293 
enemy aircraft definitely destroyed, 150 
probably destroyed and 192 damaged. 

“I tell you now that both the Ger- 
man and Japanese air forces are on the 
down grade,’’ he added. ‘‘ We are just 
approaching our peak in production and 
combat crew training.’”’ 

He referred to an expanded monthly 
aircraft output of 8,o00 and a personnel 
strength in the A.A.F. of 2,000,000 
officers and men by the end of 1943. 


U.S. Bombers and U-boats 


- a speech recently made in Washing- 
ton, Lt.-Gen. Arnold, Chief of the 
United States Army Air Force, spoke of 
the increasing number of American 
bombers available to attack U-boats, 
and in referring to the round-the-clock 
air offensive remarked that ‘‘ high-flying 


MOSQUITOES 






Fortresses and Liberators span the 
Atlantic to reach the battle front.’’ 


Congratulations to Bomber 


Command 
R. CHURCHILL, in a message to Air 
Chiet Marshal Harris, Bomber 
Command, said: ‘‘I congratulate you 
and all ranks of the Metropolitan 


Bomber Command on the very fine rate 
of discharge on Germany and Italy and 
other enemy targets achieved during the 
month of February. In total volume you 
exceeded by half as much again any pre- 
vious month of the war. February thus 
marks quite a definite advance to which 
further improvements will be made.’’ 


C.-in-C.’s Reply 


IR MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR 

HARRIS, Commander - in - Chief 
Bomber Command, in reply to the Prime 
Minister’s above message of congratula- 
tion on the February bombing, said: 
“‘ All ranks thank you for your message 
of congratulation, which is a source of 
pride and encouragement to us. You 
may rest assured that we shall use to the 
full every accession of strength to deal 
the enemy even harder blows.”’ 

An operational record was made during 
February when attacks were made on 
28 days out of 28 and 26 nights out 
of 28 


Free Holidays for Aircrews 

HREE separate schemes, provided by 

the generosity of individuals: and 
administered by the Directorate of Air 
Force Welfare, enable aircrew personnel 


% 


— a “> 


(Left) Reading from left to right are Wing Cdr. Christopher Clarkson, 

of the British Air Commission, Fit. Lt. G. S. Pallan, of the R.C.A.F. 

Test and Development Unit, and Mr. C. W. A. Scott, now attached to 

the de Havilland of Canada Test Flight staff. 

hauling a Mosquito to the runways ; Wing Cdr. Clarkson is about to 
make some special pilot’s notes. 


of the R.A.F. and the Dominion and 
Allied air forces to have free holidays 
during Various periods of leave up to 
seven days, if they so desire. 

Lady Elibank’s fund provides hotel 
accommodation at a number of holiday 
resorts for periods of 48 hours, and the 
Nuffield scheme provides a seven-day 
holiday at any one of the 24 hotels in 
different parts of the country. 

The third scheme, which is expected 
to be in operation this spring, has been 
made possible by Lady MacRobert, who 
has placed her home, Alastrian House, 
Aberdeenshire, at the disposal of the Air 
Council as a rest hostel in commemora- 
tion of her three sons who were killed in 
action with the R.A.F 


Soviet Women Ferry Aircraft 


IR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR 
4 LONGMORE, in speaking of his 
tour of Canada and the United States, 
told members of the Overseas League in 
London recently that he saw pilots taking 
off aircraft for Russia, which they ferry 
as far as Nome, in Alaska. The pilots 
considered it a stiff trip, but then some 
of the aircraft taken over by 
Russian women, who completed the dif 
cult journey to Russia 


Degth of “Flight” Artist's Son 


es is with regret that we record the 
death in a flying accident of Sgt. Plt 
Robert Harvey Millar, R.A.F., only son 
of M. A. Millar, the chief artist of Flight 
Set. Millar was trained in England and 
the United States of America, and was 
flying a bomber aircraft at the time of 
the accident 


were 


IN CANADA 





(Right) Test flight crew 
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Two sections of Whirlwinds put up a formation show reminiscent of R.A.F.. displays at Hendon in pre-war days. 


Fighters and Fighter-bombers 


Two Visits to Air Stations : Protection 
| and Intruding 


N the happy days of peace No. 6c9 
I (West Riding) Squadron belonged 
to the Auxiliary Air Force. Some 
people now do not know or remembet 
what the Auxiliary Air Force was. It 
may be worth while stating that it 
stood to the Royal Air Force in 
exactly the same relation in which the 


Territorial Army stood to the Regular 


Army. It was different from the 
R.A.F. Reserve and the R.A.F.V.R. 
in that it was organised in separate 
and complete squadrons, each bearing 
the name of its locality. But in 1939 
the A.A.F. differed from the T.A. in 
that the latter had won battle 





By MAJOR 
F. A. de V. ROBERTSON, V.D. 


honours, whereas the former had come 
into existence since the last war. 
Flight always admired the efficiency 
of the A.A.F. squadrons, having 
visited a number of them, and had 
felt sure that they would do well in 
war. Flight was quite right; they 
have. 

In time of peace most of the officers 
and airmen of No, 609 Squadron came 
from round about Leeds and Brad- 
ford. There are still some of the York- 
shire airmen in the squadron, but the 
pilots now represent the Empire-and 
the United Nations. In time of war 
it is not possible to preserve the 
peculiar character of an A.A.F, 
squadron; it inevitably becomes 
merged in the general muster roll of 
the R.A.F. Still, however, an officer 
who is able to wear a gilt A on the 
lapels of his tunic instead of V.R. is 
proud of it. It shows that he lad 
undertaken fighting responsibilities 
before the war broke out. It is also 
certain that both regular and V.R. 
officers are proud when they are 
posted to an A.A.F. squadron, fot 
these squadrons have won high rept- 
tations. No. 609 Squadron has shot 
down more than 170 enemy aircraft; 
and means to reach its second century 
before very long. 


Fitting a 250-lb. general purpose 
bomb to the port wing of a Westland 
Whirlibomber. 
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At the outbreak of war this 
squadron was flying Spitfires. Now 
it is privileged to be one of the Hawker 
Typhoon squadrons. For obvious 
reasons the Air Ministry is not going 
to help the enemy by publishing any 
details about the Typhoon. The Ger- 
mans are gradually learning the facts 
in the hard school of experience— 
though many do not survive to hand 
on, to others the knowledge which 
they have painfully acquired. But 
the enemy knows that the latest pro- 
duct of the ims of Mr. Camm and 
Major, ‘Halfe . a very nasty cus- 
tomer to meet he air. The pilots 
of No. 609 also appreciate its quali- 
ties, and the feeling of mastery which 
it gives them means that the cry of 
“Tally Ho! ’’ takes them into battle 
with confidence in their machines and 
in themselves. They all swear by the 
Typhoon as a flying machine of high 
performance and no _ vices, and 
equipped with a deadly armament. 


A Flying Display 


On my visit to this squadron I saw 
its C.O., Sqn. Ldr. R. P. Beamont, 
D.F.C. and bar, give a flying display 
which would have astounded the 
crowds at a Hendon Display. Loops 
and rolls‘showed the manceuvrability 
of the machine; its zooms looked as 
if they must surely reach the strato- 
sphere ; and when the C.O. came low 
and opened the throttle one wondered 
by how much he was beating the 
speed of the Schneider winners in the 


M 


d . 
park 
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jolly old days of record-making at 
Cowes. 

A few of the best feats of No. 609 
Squadron may be recalled. In one day 
during the Dunkerque evacuation the 
squadron shot down four bombers and 
two fighters. During the Battle of 
Britain its best day was August 13th, 
1940, when it destroyed 13 enemy air- 
craft within a few minutes without 
loss to itself. Granted that nine of the 
victims were Stukas, and therefore 
easy victims, it still takes a good 
squadron to do even comparatively 
easy work so thoroughly as that. In 
the daylight raid’ om London on 
January 20th, No. 609 bagged five of 
the 13 raiders which were destroyed. 
In the last three months it has 
demolished 16 tip-and-run raiders. 

This last item is particularly credit- 
able to the squadron and to the 
Typhoon, for the raiders are fighter- 
bombers, Mer1ogs’ and F-W igos. 
They come in low, where radio-loca- 
tion is least effective, and from any 
height above they are very hard to 
spot. Their only object is to spend 
about three minutes over England and 
drop their bombs on anything which 
may have human beings in it. The 
German pilots are good and clever, so 
the 609 men admit, but they have a 
wholesome respect for the speed and 
fire power of the Typhoon. It may 
well be that they have been ordered 
to avoid combat, for fighters are now 
precious to the Germans, and are not 
to be lightly sacrificed. At any rate, 
théy seldom try conclusions with the 
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Typhoons, and No. 609 can teel that 
it has saved a good many British 
lives 

The squadron also does intruder 
work at night, and Sgn. Ldr. Bea 
mont ‘is quite a specialist at it. An- 
other of its regular jobs is attacking 
railway transport by day in France 
and Belgium. In a recent period of 
five weeks the squadron has damaged 
22 locomotives. At the very least, 
that must have caused Hitler and Co. 
considerable inconvenience and mor- 
tification. 


A Whirlwind Squadron 


NOTHER visit which I have re 

cently been allowed to make was 
to a fighter-bomber squadron equipped 
with Westland Whirlwinds. This 
squadron is almost pathetically at 
tached to its machine, pointing out 
that when first produced it was a con 
siderable advance on existing types, 
and that the Westland drawing office 
had. incorporated many original and 
brilliant design features'in the type 
The Whirlwind has been described 
before in Flight, but the following 
salient features may be given again 
It is a single-seater twin-engined type, 
powered by two Rolls-Royce Peregrin 


engines, each of which develops 
885 h.p. at 15,o00ft, The span is 


45ft., the length 32ft. 3in., and the 
height to the top of the fin 16ft. 3in 
The armament is four 20 mm. His 
pano cannon, and, of 
present version bombs are also carried 


course, in the 


* 


Pilots and mascot of a Whirlibomber squadron which has done so much to clear the Channe! of ‘shipping 
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FIGHTERS AND 
FICHTER-BOMBERS 





It was interesting to hear the C.O. 
of the squadron, Sqn. Ldr. H. St. J. 
Coghlan, D.F.C.—once a member of 
No. 600 (City of London) Squadron, 
A.A.F.—discuss the tactics of bomb- 
ing as practised by this class of 
squadron in its specialised work. 
Much depends on selecting the right 
type of bomb for the work to be done, 
and most of a fighter-bomber’s work 
is done at a very low altitude. Some 
popular misconceptions had to be_re- 
vised when hearing the pros and cons 
of this or that selection clearly ex- 
plained by a leader of experience who 
has grown to be an authority on the 
subject 


The R.A.F. Fighter-bomber 


One may perhaps allow the Ger 
mans the credit of first converting 
fighters into bomb-carrying aircraft 
during the Battle of Britain, but in 
doing so their original tactical ideas 
were quite different from those which 
inspired the R.A.F. when it produced 
its fighter-bomber class. The German 
‘*Panthers’’ of 1940 were used as 
altitude bombers, flying well above 
the British balloon barrage. The 
enemy’s object in producing the class 
was to avoid further losses of his 
Heinkels and other heavy bombers, 
while keeping up an appearance olf 
maintaining the attack on London 
He also took into consideration that, 
once the bombs were dropped, the 
Panther became a fighter once more 
and so had a reasonable chance of get 
ting safely home. 

The British fighter-bomber was 
developed for a very diflerent purpose 
It may be said to be an alternative 
to the Stuka, or dive-bomber, and is 
an improvement on it. It works at 
a low -altitude and attacks ground 
targets. In 1918, during the great 
German offensive, the R.A.F. fighters 
were turned on to ground-strafing with 
their machine-guns. It proved an 
expensive and’ not very eflective plan. 
The fighter-bomber, carrying suitable 
bombs and armed with four cannons, 
has proved much better for attacking 
ground targets, as well as targets on 
the sea. The machine retains the 
qualities of a fighter after the bombs 
have gone, and during my Visit to this 
squadron I saw a Whirlwind being 
‘*stunted:’’ The display gave ample 
proof that a twin-engined fighter can 
be thrown about in the air, can loop 
and roll and perform other manceuvres 
in a style which would not have dis 
graced a Gladiator. 

Of late the main work of this 
Whirlwind squadron: has been to inter 
fere with enemy traffic within its 


range. In moonlight periods it in 
trudes into Northern France and 


Belgium and attacks trains and 
similar targets. . Railway lines show 
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(Top) Removing the nose cowling to get at the four 20 mm. Hispano cannon with 


which the Whirlwind is armed. 
ammunition are easily changed. 


(Lower) With cowling removed the drums of 
The projection beneath the wing carries the 


16 mm. cine camera which operates while the guns are firing. 


up well in moonlight, and smoke pro- 
claims the approach of a train. By 
day only goods trains are attacked, 
but by night passenger trains are also 
fair game, for only Germans are 
allowed to travel by night in occupied 
territory. Goods trains often include 
a flak waggon, and the Whirlwind 
fighters have to adapt their attacks 
accordingly In recent weeks the 
pilots have marked a distinct decrease 
in the number of trains within their 
area of operations. It is notable that 
barrage balloons are never seen, 
During the last six months while 
engaged on fighter-bomber operations, 
members of this squadron have 
destroyed or damaged 37 goods trains 
in occupied territory. Of these suc- 
cesses 16 were scored by night and the 
rest by day. The squadron has also 


successfully attacked a power station, 
viaducts, and a hutted camp in occu- 


pied territory, and other useful 
targets. Pinpricks, perhaps, but they 
count. 


The. same decrease of traffic in the 
Channel is also reported, only to a 
greater degree. It is admitted that 
Blenheim squadrons first made it too 
risky for enemy ships of 2,000 tons 
and over to run the gauntlet of the 
Channel. But smaller ships continued 
to take the risk until the fighter- 
bombers set about them. Now enemy 
shipping practically never attempts 
the Channel except on very dark 
nights, and then i& hugs the farther 
shore. British convoys pass up and 
down the Channel as freely as ever 
they did. Britannia rules both the 
sea and the air. 
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“Enemy aircraft 
approaching.”’ 
Norwegian pilots 
running to their 
Spitfires. 


FAIR-HAIRED boy of 20 stepped out, of his Spit- 
A fire at an Air Force station recently and, a few 

minutes later, began to add two more small swastikas 
to the three already painted on the fuselage just below the 
ted-white-and-blue flag of Norway. 

This boy, wh6" was still at school in Oslo when the Ger- 
mans invaded Norway in April, 1940, is typical of the great 
flood of voluntéers who risked their lives to escape from 
Norway to join the new Norwegian Air Force which is 
being built on foreign soil. 

During the two months of the campaign in Norway in 
the spring of 1940 these youngsters saw their own Fokkers, 
Gloster Gladiators, He 115s and MF tis fighting gallantly, 
but hopelessly ovércome by the modern German air 
armadas. Now they are taking their revenge. 

When the new Norwegian Air Force was reborn in 
August, 1940, the personnel numbered only about 120 men 
who had escaped from Norway either by boat or in their 
own aircraft to the United Kingdom. Now the forces have 
swollen to.a formidable figure. The first fighter squadron 
became operational in the autumn of 1941, and the second 
squadron followed a_ few 
months later, but it was not 
until the spring of 1942 that 
they came south and _ got the 
chance they had asked for to 
get at grips with the enemy. 
The Germans have already 
learned to respect them, and 
the exploits of the pilots have 


drawn praise from _ high 
Officers’ of the Royal Air 
Force. 


‘If only we had.had these 


King Haakon of Norway in 
conversation with the O.C. a 
Norwegian Air Force station. 
In the background are Crown 
Prince Olav and Princess 
Martha. The goat is the 
mascot of a Norwegian fighter 
squadron. 


ay ~ 


Norways Air Force 
Trained in Canada, Norwegian Pilots 
are Doing Good Work in Their Own 
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Squadrons in Great Britain 


Spitfires [Xs in 1940. Chat wistful expression can 
be heard at any Norwegian Air Force Station. They are 
positive that there is nothing to ‘touch these latest Spit- 
fires. One youngster, a D.F.M. and top scorer of his 
squadron, with five certainties and two probables, said: 
‘“You haven't a single thing to be dfraid of when you are 
piloting a machine like this.”’ 


One Squadron's ‘‘Bag’’ of 20 


His squadron, which has a “‘ bag "’ of 20 German aircraft 
out ot the Norwegian fighter wing’s total of 35, had just 
returned from an “‘ air umbrella ’’ trip over Dunkirk, where 
the R.A.F. bombers had wrought havoc on the docks and 
shipping. This boy had just completed his rzoth hour of 
operational flying, during which time he had attacked 
shipping, railways, barracks, and a host of other objec- 
tives in the Low Countries. Like afl his comrades his one 
desire is to get an opportunity of doing something “at 
home ”’ in Norway. 

This particular boy escaped from Norway in 1941. Ife 
and two other companions about his own age went over 
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NORWAY’S AIR 


FORCE 





A line-up of Fairchild PT 19s 

at the training camp at ‘‘ Little 

Norway,’’ near Toronto, 
Canada. 


the mountains to the West 
Coast, got hold of a small 
fishing boat, and sailed to 
England. They used the 
motor as long as the fuel 
lasted, and the sail the rest 
of the way. 

Together with thousands 
like them, they joined the 
Royal Norwegian Air Force 
and then left for Canada, to 
begin their training at 
‘*Little Norway,”’ neazst 
Toronto. “‘ Little Norway” 
was begun by the 120 Norwegians who gathered in London 
in August, 1940, and after consultation with British, and 
Canadian authorities, undertook the task of building a new 
Norwegian Air Force. 

To be precise, Norway has two separate Air Forces, the 
Royal Norwegian Naval Air Service and the Army Air 
Force, the heads of which are respectively Commodore F. 
Liitzow-Holm and Lieut.-Col. Bjarne Oen. For operations 
under present conditions it was found practical to put both 
forces under one command, directed by Rear Admiral Hj. 
Riiser- Larsen. 

It was expected that it would take quite a year to get 
the training camp at Toronto started, but this small band 
of men were so keen, and their numbers were swelled so 
rapidly by men who came from all corners of the globe, 
that the job was done in three months. These men, in 
fact, contributed large sums out of their pay towards buy 
ing equipment, so keen were they to get things going. 

Fortunately they were able to get quick delivery of air 





A Norwegian pilot receives a hearty welcome on his return 
to base after asuccessful scrap over France. 
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craft for training purposes. Before the invasion-they had 
already placed an order for about .100 Ameriean Curtiss 
P-36 fighters, Douglas 8-A5 attack bombers and American 
Northrop N-3PB seaplanes, and so there was no question 


of waiting. Fairchild PT 19s were also secured for ele- 
mentary training, and the others were put into use for 
advanced training. 

With a minimum of delay Norwegians were trained as air 
crews. At first many of the pilots received their opera 
tional training with the Royal Air Force, but now, al 
course, it 1s possible for almost any of them ‘to join their 
own squadron for this purpose. 

‘* Little Norway ’’ grew with time until eventually it has 
become the largest and most up-to-date Allicd air training 
centre in Canada. Superbly equipped by the Royal Nor- 
wegian Government—who incidentally are able to pay their 
way in every respect largely through the earnings of the 
great Norwegian Merchant Fleet—it attracted considerable 
attention throughout Canada and the United States. It is 
considered a mode! training camp—there are three of*them 
altogether, each regarded as a ‘‘ town’’—where every aif 
force trade is taught. 

Escort Work 

The first real job of work given to this newly created Air 
Force was that of escorting convoys. The flag was hoisted 
at ‘‘ Little Norway ’’ on November roth, 1940. After in 
tensive training on the Lake of Ontario, and as far away 
as Vancouver, B.C., the first seaplane squadron arrived 
at Iceland in April, 1941, to take their part-in routine work 
of reconnaissance and patrol. These airmen have had their 
fair share of air battles, and they have accounted for a 
number of German raiders, to say nothing of the sctaps 
with-submarines they have had.when protecting important 
cenvoys. They have also taken a-leading part in air ambu- 
lance work in this northern outpost of Iceland. 

Other airmen were incorporated in R.A.F. Coastal Com 
mand, and worked with British. crews. Many pilots are 
engaged on ferrying bombers across the Atlantic. 

Norwegian ‘aircraft were the first of those of the 
belligerent nations to visit U.S.A. when she _ was .still 
neutral. A ‘‘Good Will’’ tour was made to Washington 
in Douglas bombers, and the airmen were given a great 
reception. American-Scandinavians contributed>eyally 
towards the cost of ‘the Norwegian Air Force, and they 
have paid fer a goodly ntimber of machines. 

Bearing R.A.F.. markings, but with the distinguishing 
Norwegian flag painted on the fuselage, the aircraft ol 
these squadrons ‘operate under Fighter Command and are 
doing good work. When Dieppe was raided last August 
two squadrons shot down 14, with four probables and 13 
damaged. More recently in a sweep over France the Nor- 
wegians accounted for seven out of the ten Focke-Wulf 190s 
which were destroyed by Allied fighters, thus demonstrat- 
ing that they are first-class airmen. 
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INDEPENDENT DISPERSED FACTORIES 


are essential for wartime manufacture. Enemy action 





cannot arrest production, and prompt deliveries 


eienee 


remain a certainty. 


All orders for COX RIVETS automatically 
dispersed among our various independent units in 
separate counties. COX RIVET users will never suffer 


Sss:s33 from interrupted production 
PATENT Ne 537,235. 





Consult us on all production problems connected 
with tubular rivets, Our advice and experience is 
at your disposal. If you need a special tubular rivet, 


we are ready to make it for you in -any material. 
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Thirty-ninth of the New Recognition Series 





Airerait Types and 


DE HAVILLAND ALBATROSS 


ESIGNED as a passenger air-liner or a long-range 

mail-carrier, the de Havilland Albatross is one of 

several successful commercial British types which 
have been taken over by the R.A.F. as military trans- 
ports. When in service with Imperial Airways before the 
war, the type was known as the Frobisher class, that being 
the name bestowed upon the first one to be operated by 
them. In the makers’ list it was the D.H.g1 and had a 
maximum cruising speed of 210 m.p.h., a service ceiling 
of 17,900ft., and a range of 1,040 miles. 

Constructionally, the Albatross was a most courageous 
adventure on. the part of the de Havilland Company, for 
it embodied an unusually high degree of experimentalism. 
Not only were fuselage and wings built on what were, at 
that time, entirely new principles in aircraft structures, but 
the Gipsy-Twelve engines were also a new type and incor- 
porated a novel system of controlled air-cooling in which 
the air was admitted through apertures in the leading edge 
of the wings, flanking the engines, and directed forwards 
into the cowlings. 

Most engineering concerns have too wary an eye on 


critical shareholders to risk more than one experiment at 
a time, but de Havilland’s faith in their design staff was 
well founded and they went the whole hog on the Albatross 
with a courage which earned its deserved reward. 

Briefly, the fuselage is composed of a circular monocoque 
structure comprising an outer and inner layer of double- 
camber cedar plywood with a sandwich of Balsa wood 
between. The tapered, high aspect-ratio wings are built 
up on a central girder comprising two box-spars intercon- 
nected with spruce ribs. Spruce longitudinal stringers sup- 
port the stressed skin which iscomposed of two layers of 
spruce slatting laid diagonally to the spar and bound with 
casein glue and with a final covering of cemented cedar 
three-ply ; the detachable wing-tips are metal as are the 
fabric-covered ‘‘ Frise’’ ailerons. Split trailing-edge flaps 
were fitted to the first two machines to be built, but these 
were replaced by slotted flaps on the rest. 

The four Gipsy-TwWelve engines are 12-cylinder, inverted 
‘*V’’ air-cooled geared and supercharged units each giving 
535 h.p. for take-off and rated at 375 h.p. at 2,250 r.p.m. 
at 7,500ft. 





Cruising Speed 210 m.p.h. 
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Characteristies 


ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH ENSIGN 
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Cruising Speed 165 m.p.h. 
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worth Ensign, designed as an airliner for Imperial 

Airways several years before the outbreak of war, 
was fitted with four 850 h.p. 14-cylinder Armstrong-Sid- 
deley Tiger IX air-cooled radial engines, and hadva maxi- 
mum cruising speed of 170 m.p.h. at 7,o00ft. with a top 
speed of 205 m.p.h. at the same altitude. Its ceiling when 
fully loaded was 22,o00ft., and it could hold 15,oo00ft. on 
three of its four engines; the normal range on 62 per cent. 
of its power was 860 miles. 

Two pilots (captain and first officer), radio operator and 
two stewards comprised the crew, but the passenger accom- 
modation differed on the ‘‘European’’ and ‘‘ Empire” 
models. 

Nine of these aircraft were acquired by British Overseas 
Airways for wartime service, for they were the biggest 
air-liners Britain possessed at that time, and the principal 
modification effected was the substitution of Wright 
Cyclone engines in place of the Tigers. The Cyclones fitted 
are the nine-cylinder G1rozA type developing 1,100 h.p. 


Wi veer: originally produced, the Armstrong Whit- 


for take-off and 900 h.p..at 2,300 r.p.m. at 6,70oft. The 
all-up weight of the Ensign, however, has been increased 
from its original 48,500 lb. to more than 50,000 lb., and 
its present cruising speed is 165 m.p.h. Top speed and 
other petformance figures are not released for publication 

The high cantilever wings, which are of moderate aspect 
ratio and taper in plan and thickness to fairly square tips, 
are built on a single spar box of corrugated light alloy 
sheet. The leading-edge is metal covered, and part of it 
is used for cooling the oil tanks. Aft of the spar the wing 
consists of a lattice structure of light alloy covered with 
fabric and fitted with split trailing-edge flaps. ‘* Frise’ 
ailerons are employed. The tailplane follows the same con 
structional method, is similar in plan form to the wings, 
and together with the large single fin and rudder is fabric 
covered. 

The fuselage, however, is entirely of metal. It is an oval 
monocoque structure of light alloy built of transverse 
frames, longitudinal stringers and a riveted stressed 
skin. 
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Behind the Lines 


Japan’s Diminishing Aircraft 
tg has recently been revealed that the 

Japanese in 1942 lost 3,600 aircraft 
and were“able to replace only 2,400. This 
seems to indicate’that the production 
capacity of Japan has been overesti- 
mated. 

A Chinese strategist of. some promi- 
nence has said: ‘‘If the Allies destroy 
3,000 more Japanese aircraft between 
now and the summer, the Japanese land 
forces will be more or less at the mercy 
of the Allies.”’ 


For the Chamber 


yp view of the growing 

attached to the aircraft industry 
within the Italian war economy, it is re- 
ported from Rome that the Duce ordered 
the appointment of two deputies, ‘re- 
cruited from that industry, to take seats 
in the Fascist Chamber. The two men 
who will represent the interests of the 
aeronautical industry are Count Dr. 
Giovanni Vitalini Sacconi for the em- 
ployers and Dr, Fulvio Gerardi on behalf 
of the employees. 


Luftwaffe Medicine 


T a lecture before the Lilenthal- 
Geselschaft in Berlin, Prof. Dr. Erich 
Hippke, Surgeon-Gencral and Inspector 
of Air Ambulance Service of the Lu/t- 
waffe, announced the creation of a Reich 
Research Institute of Aviation Medicine. 
The institute, which will be controlled 
by the Air Minister, is to be equipped 
with modern appliances, among them a 
centrifugal apparatus in which accelera- 
tions can be ‘simulated. 

Special attention will be devoted to 
the study of high-altitude effects, and it 
is announced that for this purpose a sub- 
pressure chamber and a refrigeration in- 
stallation are shortly to be constructed. 
The pressure chamber is to be of a size 
sufficient for the installation of a com- 
plete pressure-cabin aircraft fuselage. 


importance 


Exit Vichy Air Force 
FTER the demobilisation of the 
Vichy Air Force ordered by the 

Germans, the 1943 air estimates of the 
Marshal’s government show a drastic re- 


« Stauss, 


Service and Industrial 
News from the Inside 
of Axis and Enemy 
Occupied Countries 


duction of all items While the total 
budget ‘is cut down to about a quarter 
of ‘the already “meagre air estimates for 
1942, money allocation for production of 
commercial ‘aircraft "is reduced to onc- 
third, and that for ‘‘ prototype research 
and deyelopment’’ to a quarter of the 
sums provided in the previous year. 

With the disbanding of the Air Force 
provisions for the production of military 
equipment, petrol, oil, etc., have been 
completely eliminated. 


Warning for Collectors 


NOTICE was recently published in 

the district of Stuttgart warning 
people against picking up and collecting 
suspicious objects said to be dropped 
from aircraft. These objects are 
described as light metal contaimers simi 
lar to those distributed to German troops 
in the East during the summer and 
labelled Marschgetraenk (Drink ration 
for marching), and which explode when 
opened. 

Apparently not sure whether 
articles are scattered about by some 
underground organisation, the Nazi 
authorities prefer to assume that they 
are dropped. from aircraft, and requcst 
the population to deliver such articles 
to the nearest police station without try- 
ing to open them. 


D.B. Men 
LO ag ene hk erg of the 


Daimler-Benz Company, 
D.B. aircraft engines, is announced in 
the German Press. The affairs of the 
company are conducted by an adminis- 
trative board and a board of directors. 
The former is under the chairmanship of 
Hans Rummel, a director of the German 
Bank, who succeeds Dr. E. G. von 
recently deceased. 


these 


boards of the 
makers of 


IN THE LIMELIGHT : A line of Piaggio P.108 bombers on an Italian airfield in the 
Mediterranean. The Axis claims that this type has been used to bomb Gibraltar. 


Me mbers of the administrative board 
are: Dr. Carl Jahr, of Manmheim ; Alfred 
Busc h, of the Dresdner Bank; Wilhelm 
Merck, of Darmstadt; Werner Carp, ot 
Ratingen; Dr. Georg von Doertenbach 
Stuttgart; Franz Popp, of the B.M.W., 
Munich; Guenther Quandt and Max 
Weissig, of Berlin; and Rudolf Sicder- 
sleben, of Otto Wolff, Cologne. 

The board of directors under the chair 
manship of Wilhelm Haspel, of Stutt- 
gart, is composed of Wolfgang von 
Heutig and K. Mueller, of Berlin; Baron 
Arnold von  Jungenfeld, of Baden 
Baden; Hans Huschke and Fritz Nal- 
linger, of Stuttgart; and Jacob Werlin, 
of the B.M.W., Munich. 


Accidents 
wes testing a new combat aircraft 
for the Regma, Capt. Francesco 
Agello and Lt.-Col. Guido Masiero met 


with a fatal accident. Capt. Agello par 
ticipated im the 1929 Schneider Cup race 


“and in 1933 established a world spec«! 


record with a Macchi-Castoldi 72 sea 
plane powered with a Fiat A.S.6 engin 
t.-Col, Masicio, an old-timer of the 
Regia, served in the last war as a pilot, 
and was known for his Rome-Tokyo 
flight accomplished in 1921. 

It is also reported that Joseph Yscren 
tant, a director ot the Junkers Company, 
and Dr, Herbert Glitsch, test engincer 
of that firm and a Captain in the S.S., 


‘ have lost their lives while testing au air- 


craft at the Junkers works at Dessau. 


Invasion Scare 


NEL TRAL sources report that German 
military authorities are feverishly 
fortifying the whole of the Bulgarian 
Black Sea coast, especially in the Varna 
region. It is said that an airficld in this 
district is now being transformed into 
a strong air base. 


For Greater Germany 
ENERAL ENRICO PEZZI, C.-in« 


of’ Regia units operating on tix 
Russian front, is reported missing. It is 
said that he. failed. tq. return to his base 
from a flight when attempting to help in 
the transport of wounded soldiers trom 
the front line A 


Italy’s Latest Bomber 


HE Piaggio P.108 bomber, illustrated 

on ‘this page, is a dévélopment . of 
the Piaggio P.108C commercial] transport 
originally designed fore” the’ L.A.T.1. 
Powered with four Piaggio P. XI R.C. 35: 
of 1,560 .h.p. eath fgr-take-off, the air- 
craft. has ,a -maxinfum ¢speed of 290 
m.p:h, and an operational range of about 
2,000’ miles. 

The four-engine Jayout of the Piaggio 
P.108 is a* departure froni the customary 
Italian * practice, gex¢ept. for an early 
version, the Piaggia Po50II. Note the 
projecting undercafriage housing in the 
photograph. 

At present. the Pidkgio P1038 forms the 
catipancas ot. the -“““Rryno® Mussolini ’ 
Group commanded byffsiz Gen. Gori Cas 
tellani_and_ named after the Duce’s son 
who*¢rashed-*i* an” expe rimental flight 
with an early # prototype Several 
versions dificring mainly in armament 
appear to be in existence. 


. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps at A.T.A 


Minister of Aircraft Production Sees for Himself the Headquarters of thep 


Aircraft Delivery Service 


+ AM glad to say that there is a good prospect of your 
] task becoming more and more onerous despite the 
increase in your numbers.’’ These were cheering 
words from Sir Stafford Cripps on the occasion of his recent 
visit to the Air Transport Auxiliary headquarters at White 
Waltham. “Before Sir Stafford spoke to the flying per 
sonnel and ground staff he madé an extensive tour of the 
establishment and watched work in progress. 

He first saw a number of ‘‘in transit ’’ aircraft take off 
for their respective destinations. .The types were very 
diverse, including, ‘as they. did, such different aircraft as 
a Typhoon, a Walrus; two Spitfires (an eight-gun speci- 
men and a Spit. IX), a Halifax and Beaufighter. After 
talking to the -pilots the Minister went to the control point 
and gave the aireraft the signal for take-off.. When the 
machines were airborne each came back to fly past and give 
a smal] ‘show, - This was almost reminiscent of pre-war 
aeronautical garden parties. Some of the take-offs were a 
trifle emotional. 


5. The airborne Home Guard of A.T.A. arrives in Avro Ansons. 
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Illustrated 
by “ Flight” 
Photographs 


4. Despatching transit aircraft by 
Aldis lamp. 


6. The Minister and Miss Joan 
Hughes, an instructor. 


7. Line-up of A.T.A. _ school 
machines. These include a Magister, 
Tutor, Harvard, Master, Hurricane, 
Oxford, Hudson and a Wellington. 





. Chatting with a ferry pilot who 
l take a Mosquito light bomber to 
. its service home. 
_$ir Stafford Cripps addressing the 
ots and workpeople of A.T.A. head- 
~ . quarters, 
Fire and rescue personnel turn 
out for crash practice. 


When the “transit ’’ aircraft had all departed for their , 
various destinations Sir Stafford visited the flying train- 
ing school, which turns out the A.T.A, pilots. 
A very efficient crash demonstration and the arrival of 
the A.T.A. special airborne Home Guard completed the 
show, and Sir Stafford then returned to the hangars where 
he addressed the pilots and ground staff who had for- 
gathered to listen. 
He expressed his admiration for all that he had seen ; 
for the work of the pilots of both sexes, who had to handle 
over 100 different types of aircraft, and-for the manner 
in which it was done in all weathers. Sir Stafford then 
gave some interesting figures by recalling the fact that 
during “September last the hundred-thousandth delivery 
had been made, and that A.T.A. air mileage flown now 
exceeded the 30-million mark. 
Before leaving the platform Sir Stafford Cripps paid 4 
tribute to those A.T.A. aircrews who had lost their lives. 
He said, ‘‘ While I am standing here privileged to address : 
you, I cannot but turn my mind for a moment to those those accidents which must always be part of any human 
who sno longer fill your ranks, those who have given their _effort—however well organised and planned. 
lives gladly for their country, not in any high moment ‘To them we give honour and grateful remembrance ; 
of spectacular achievement but here and there, often alon: to you who'carry on this great work I give the gratitude 
and isolated in different parts of one country, victims of | of your fellow citizens.”’ 


rem sh" > 
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Luitwaife Allsorts 


Transports, Stratosphere 

Types and Double 

Engines : Undercarriage 
Unorthodoxy 


HAT were described as “‘ pro- 
visional details’’ of certain 


German aircraft and engine 
types were made available to the 
Press by the Air Ministry this week. 
In the main the existence of the types 
was already known, but certain addi- 
tional particulars emérge from. the 
official notes. 

Most unorthodox is the Messer- 
schmitt Me 323, if the official drawing 





is to be believed. It appears fairly The Messerschmitt Me 323 transport monoplane is said to be capable of carrying 
obvious that this drawing has_ been 130 troops. The engines are Gnome-Rhéne 14M radials of some 750 h.p. each. 
constructed from certain data and in- ‘ 

formation that have reached this country, but why a trans- The Me 323 is said to carry some 130 troops, and as 
port monoplane with six engines of 700-800 h.p. each should the six Gnome-Rhéne engines develop something like 750 
be dubbed’ a ‘‘ powered glider’’.is not easy to'understand. h.p. each, the power expenditure per passenger is about 


In the old Lympne light aircraft days certain daily papers 35 h.p. While this would scarcely give a spectacular pet 


applied to these little machines the term ‘‘ power-assisted + formance, the aircraft should be quite capable of useful“ 


gliders.’’ That was bad enough, for they had engines work at low speed, which is obviously the purpose of the 
of sufficient power to climb to quite respectable heights, design. 


and the engines were in no way to be regarded as Confirmation of this is found in the multi-wheel under- 
auxiliaries. The expression was, perhaps, just tolerable carriage, which shows evidence of the influence of glider 
since the engines gave but some Yro-15 h.p. experience. The arrangement is clearly designed for land 


ing on rough ground, the spreading of the wheels being 
intended to prevent nosing over. Manceuvring on the 
ground would not be very easy with more than one pair 
of wheels in contact with the surface, and the high power 
loading (the disposable load is reported to be about 
22,000 lb.) would give a poor take-off in any case. It 
therefore seems likely that the Me 323 is intended to be 
used with some form of assisted take-off. 

The drawing shows a tail which appears totally inade- 
quate to deal with offset thrust caused by failure of one 











: of the outboard engines, 
The Blohm and Voss BV 222 six-engined flying boat 
© : was illustrated in Flight as long ago as December roth, . 
9 1942, but the three-view general arrangement drawings 
i are now given for completeness. The wing span is’ said 
% 1) f Aa to be r50ft. The gross weight is reported from neutral 
“ty Ht “oud sources to be 44,000 kg. (97,000 Ib.). 


Specialised high-flying aircraft have, as already recorded 
in our pages, been developed by the Junkers company from 
the old Ju 86, and have been in operation over this country 
and over the Mediterranean 

Changes made in the original design include an increase 
of wing span in order to reduce induced drag; the fitting 
of a pressure cabin; modified Junkers diesel engines with 
turbo superchargers (known as the 207A); elimination of 
the armament carried by the original medium-altitude 
bomber ; and reduction of the crew to two. 

Two versions of the high-altitude machine are known 
to exist: the Ju86 P-1, which is a bomber with a maxi 
mum load of 1,000 kg. (2,200 Ib.); and the Ju86P-2, a 
long-range reconnaissance type 

Finally, there is confirmation of the existence of the 
large Daimler-Benz. double engine, the DB606, which is 
two DB6or units mounted side-by-side and driving a 
single airscrew through an extension shaft, 

+» There are several ways in which two such engines could 
be mounted and geared together. The easiest would be 
to use them practically without modification and to design 














The Blohm and Voss BV222 was originally designed for the 


Lufthansa. It has six De radial! air-cooled engines of : ; . ‘ 
about 1,000 h.p. each®’The speed is believed to be in the” @ special engine mounting for them and for the airscrew 
neighbourhood of 200 m.p.h. and the maximum range about gears and shaft. It is, perhaps, more likely that a_ new 


4,000 miles. crankcase has been designed to carry the two engines. 
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Relation of Height to Pressure 


How Corrections are Applied to Indicated Altitudes 


By CHARLES WILLIAMS 


observing the difference between the atmospheric 

pressure at the. position of the aircraft and that at 
the ground level. This method of calculating height 
depends on the principle that, at a given height, the decrease 
in pressure per square centimetre, measured in gravitational 
units, is equal to the weight of a column of air one square 
centimetre in cross section extending to that height. 

The weight of such a column of air depends on a number 
of factors, all of which are variable. The temperature at 
ground level, the rate of decrease of temperature with 
height and the humidity of the air all affect its weight to 
a considerable extent. Also, since pressures are now 
measured in terms of the millibar, which is a pressure of 
one thousand dynes per square centimetre and is inde- 
pendent of gravity, the relation between pressure in 
gravitational units and pressure in millibars depends on 
the value of g, the acceleration of gravity, which differs 
slightly in different latitudes. 

Given a knowledge of these factors at a particular time 
and place, it is not difficult to make an accurate calculation 
of height, but obviously such a calculation cannot be made 
in an aircraft every time its height is required. The alterna- 
tive is to assume standard values for the variable factors. 
A suitable pressure gauge can then be calibrated directly 
in terms of height, and methods of correction’ can be 
devised which can be applied to the indicated height when 
one or more of the factors is known to differ from the 
standard value adopted for calibration. 


‘T's height of an aircraft is measured in practice by 


Altimeter Calibration 


The values adopted for calibration of altimeters according 
to the I.C.A.N. Law are these: The pressure at mean sea 
level is to be 1013.2 millibars. The temperature at this 
level is to be 15 degrees Centigrade, which is equal to 288 
degrees absolute.- The weight of one cubic centimetre 
- of air at this pressure and temperature is to be 0.0012256 
gramme. The lapse rate, that is, the decrease of temperature 
with height, is to be 6.5 degrees Centigrade per kilometre, 
which is 1.98 degrees Centigrade per thousand feet. The 
value of g is that at 45 degrees latitude, which is 980.66 
centimetres. per second per second. These are the data 
necessary for the calculation of height in terms of pressure. 

Let W be the weight in grammes of a cubic centimetre of 
air at sea level, at absolute temperature T and pressure 
P. Then, since density varies inversely as absolute tem- 
perature and directly as pressure, the weight of a cubic 
centimetre of air at height 4 at some other temperature ¢ 
and pressure p will be: 

W.p.T  W.p.T 
; Pt P(T — Lh) . 
where L is the lapse rate. The weight of a column of air 
one kilometre high having a cross section of one square 
centimetre at temperature ¢ and pressure p would therefore 
be 





100,000 W.p.T. ; 
PT — Lh) grammes 
and the weight of a very short column of air of height dh 
(measured as a fraction of a kilometre) would be 
100,000 W p.T. 
P(T — Lh) 
where dh stands for difference in h. 

This weight is equal to the difference in pressure in 
gravitational units between the pressure at A and the 
pressure at h + dh. Remembering that a gramme weight is 
equivalent to a force of g dynes, and that one millibar isa 
pressure of 1,000 dynes per square centimetre, and denoting 


dh. grammes 


the difference in pressure between heights 4 and / ++ dh 
by — dp, we have 


which can be put in the form 
—dp  100W.g.T. daLh 
p PL. (I —Lh) 

Readers who are acquainted with the differential calcuius 
will recognise this as a familiar. type of differential equation 
but for the benefit of those who are not, it may be explained 
that dp/p represents the rate of change of the logarithm 
of p. To make the matter clearer by an example, if p is 
represented on a slide rule, which is of course a logarithmic 
scale, and when p is 3 the distance between the divisions 
3 and 3.1 is fourteen hundredths of an inch, then when ? is 
6 the distance between the divisions 6 and 6.1 will be only 
seven hundredths of an inch. When ?p is doubled the 
length of a division is halved. 

The equation (1) therefore asserts that the rate of change 
of the logarithm of p is proportional to the rate of change 
of the logarithm of (T — Zh). Or to put it in mathematica! 
form, if P is the pressure corresponding to height O and p 
that for height 4 then ‘ 
100 W.g.T. 

PL 

Substituting for W,g,7.P.L. the standard sea _ level. 
values given in paragraph four, we get for the standard 
pressure p at height / 

log 1013.2 — log p = 5.2559 (log 288 — log (288 ~ 6.5h)) 
if A is in kilometres. Or if A is in thousands of feet 
log 1013.2 — log p = 5.2559 (log 288 — log (288 — 1.98/)) (3) 

From equation (3) the pressure at any required height 
under standard conditions can be calculated. Specimen 
results are :— 





log P — log p = (log 7 — log (T —Lh)).. (2) 


Height in feet Pressure in millibars 


ae o4 7 1013.2 
5,000 843.0 
10,000 696.6 
15,000 571.6 
20,000 495.4 
25,000 375.0 . 
30,000 300.7 


If an altimeter is calibrated in accordance with these 
figures the result will be that whenever a pressure of, say, 
465.4 millibars is experienced, the altimeter will read 
20,000 feet. This will be the correct height only if al) the 
factors which enter into the pressure-height equation have 
at the time and place in question their standard values, 
which is most unlikely. 


Making the Corrections 


The methods and limits of correction which are possible 
can best be studied by considering equation (2) and varying 
each factor in turn. The equation may be put in the form 


WW 
og P —logp = T (log T — log (T — Lh)) x aconstant 


where T and P are now the temperature and pressure at 
sea level, not necessarily the standard temperature and 
pressure. Also, since it is generally the temperature at the 
aircraft which is known, and not the sea level temperature, 
it will be convenient to make use of the relation between 
the aircraft and sea level temperatures, ‘= JT — Lh to 
put the equation in the form 


W Lh 
log P + logp = I log { t + 7) xa constant .. (4 


Since we are considering the correction to be applied to a 





a a 
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particular indicated height, that is to a fixed pressure 
reading at the aircraft, p will remain unaltered throughout. 

Suppose first that P, the pressure at sea level differs 
from 1013.2 mb. If for example it is roo3 mb., this 
corresponds to the standard pressure for 300ft. and the 
altimeter will read this height when at sea level. This can 
be allowed for by making a zero correction to the altimeter 
itself, which can be done by providing the means to move 
either the dial or the hands till the instrument reads 
correctly. 

Next let the temperature at the aircraft be different 
from standard. The variables are now only ¢ and &, all 
other quantities being considered constant. Therefore 
from equation (4) log (1 + Lh/é) is a constant, which 
implies that h/¢ is constant, or in logarithmic form 

log h — log ¢ = a constant 
This means that if the temperature at the aircraft differs 
from the standard at the indicated height, the difference 
of the logarithms of the true and indicated heights will be 
the same as the difference of the logarithms of the actual 
and standard temperatures in degrees absolute. 

This relation clearly lends itself admirably to “ slide 
rule’ treatment, as is illustrated in the accompanying 
chart. Scale B shows heights in thousands of feet. The 
adjacent scale A shows the standard temperature for any 
height. Scale C is to be used as a scale of actual tem- 
peratures. 

The method of operation is very simple, and may be 
illustrated by an example _ [HIf, at an indicated height of 
20,000 feet, the actual temperature is —35 degrees Centi- 
grade proceed thus :— 

Against 20,000 feet on scale B read the standard tem- 
perature —24.6.degrees on scale A. Join 20,000 feet on 
scale B to the actual temperature — 35 degrees on scale C. 
From — 24.6 on scale C join to the intersection of the line 
already drawn with the reference line and produce to the 
height scale, where the true height 19,100 is read. 


Lapse Rate Assumed Constant 


This method of correction assumes that the lapse rate 
has*remained constant, or in other words that the ground 
temperature has varied from standard in conformity with 
the aircraft temperature. Since in any case the actual 
lapse rate is not likely to be known, and if it were, no very 
simple method of correction for an alteration in lapse rate 
is available, the above. assumption is probably the safest 
one to make. 

It is, however, worth while to consider the effect of a 
change of lapse rate, as an example of the limitations to 
which the possibility of height correction is subject. If 
only h and L vary we must have 

I Lh 

= log({1 + +) = a constant es s oo 5) 
lor small changes in L a first approximation to this con- 
dition is dh = h? dL/2t, which indicates that the correction 
required is roughly proportional to the square of the 
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CORRECTIONS FOR TEMPERATURE : Scaie A is standard 
temperature in deg. C. Scale B height in thousands of feet. 
Scale C is temperature at aircraft, deg C. 


height, and is therefore of most consequence at high 
altitudes. 

The effect of change of lapse rate is illustrated by the 
graph in the lower right-hand corner of the accompanying 
chart. The graph, which is drawa for an indicated height 
of 20,000 feet, is calculated from the accurate relation (5) 
above. The relation between temperature at the aircraft 
and true height is to be read on the oblique line corre- 
sponding to the lapse rate actually existing. If the lapse 
rate is 1.8 degrees per thousand feet and the temperature 
at the aircraft —29 degrees Centigrade, the true height is 
seen to be 19,500 feet; while for the same temperature 
and a lapse rate of 2.4 the height will be 19,950 feet. 

When the humidity of the air varies, it will affect height 
readings in a twofold manner. In the first place, the value 
of W, the weight of unit volume of air, will be altered. If 
it can be Assumed that this will affect the sea level pressure 
and the pressure at aircraft height proportionately, the 
change in W will be taken care of by the zero adjustment 
ot the altimeter for P. But variation of humidity is also 
one of the chief causes of change of lapse rate, which has 
already been discussed . 


DIRECTORATE OF AIR FORCE WELFARE 


b Bsc importance of welfare work as a contributory factor 
towards the general efficiency of the R.A.F. has been so 
fully appreciated by the Air Council that, twelve months ago, 
a Directorate of Air Force Welfare was formed in order to 
develop and co-ordinate welfare throughout the R.A.F. 

Air Comdre. H. Peake was appointed Director, with Group 
Capt. Finlay Crerar, C.B.E., as Deputy Director, the former 
being responsible to the Director General of Personal Services, 
Air Vice-Marshal D. Colyer, D.F.C. 

Despite the serious shortage of officers when the present war 
began, three were detailed specially for welfare work, and the 
present directorate was formed in January, 1942, with results 
that have demonstrated it to be a valuable contribution to the 
striking power ‘of the R.A-F. 

The directorate is divided into six branches, three of which 
deal with organisation and three with entertainment. The first 


branch is in direct contact with all stations at home and over- 
seas, and is concerned with matters of policy. The second 
handles exclusively W.A.A.F; welfare. The -third deals with 
the problems of individual airmen. The fourth looks afte: 
“‘live entertainment,’’ such as dramatics, concerts, gang 
shows, Ensa and so forth. The fifth branch deals with cinema 
entertainment, both static and mobile, and the sixth has charge 
of broadcasts, in collaboration with the B.B.C., including the 
preparation of recorded programmes for re-broadcast over 29 
stations overseas. 

An important aspect of the directorate’s general policy is 
that of trying to get the best man for any particular job irre- 
spective of rank; it does not want all the organisations at 
stations to be done by the officers. Some of the best concert 
parties, for example, are being run by A.C.2’s. who have civi- 
lian experience in this kind of work. 
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Training the Aircraft Engineer 


Endowment 


and Control of Aeronautical Training 


By CAPTAIN J. LAURENCE 
F all the controversial subjects for discussion com- 
mend me to that of education. At tlie best any 
system of education is a compromise. At the 
worst it is a chaotic mess. 

Because it is a compromise I want to say at the very 
outset that I am writing this article purely in my private 
capacity and not as secretary of the R.Ae.S., and that 
any views I put forward do not represent those of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society or any. member of it. 

I have two main lines 
of thought about educa- 
tion. The first is that 
everyone should receive 
a general education up 
to a certain age, and 
the second is that when 


IN this controversial article Captain Pritchard suggests that the aircraft 
industry should endow and take control of all aeronautical education. 
He wants to take advantage of all existing educational establishments, 
but thinks they should carry out the wishes of the aircraft industry in the 
matter of training, and carry them out uniformly throughout the country. 

The task of drawing up the syllabus would be no easy one, and the 


PRITCHARD, Hon. F.R.Ae.S. 


ones, or theoretical or research, but each would give a 
youth the opportunity to climb to the highest rung in 
his own particular branch. The less able would reach 
a certain height and then stop. 

Take a boy who wishes to be a designer, for example. 
He would be trained in all workshop processes an«| 
methods concurrently with being taught the funda- 
mental theory of engineering. On the highest rung he 
will have gone to the university and would get his B.Sc. 
engineering degree. 
During the whole of his 
training he would hav: 
theory and practice side 
by side. At the univer 
sity, for example, I see 
no reason why practical 


nae 4 . : author does not state which body would represent ‘* the industry "’ in this “ons ee BR; Ee 
mage ong he ——— ie particular matter. Would it be the Society of British Aircraft Con- peo ypromcere 4 desig _ 
or she show receive structors, the Royal Aeronautical Society, or a committee appointed by anc research, as put 
that education which these two societies for the purpose? forward by the in- 
. will fit them for the in- Captain Pritchard, who is Secretary of the Royal Aeronautical Society, dustry, should not be 
dustry or profession is careful to point out that he is expressing his own personal views and carried out on behalf of 


they intend to enter. 

The tricky points to 
decide are when the first 
stage ends and the 
second one begins, and 
what kind of education 
should be given. The age will vary to some extent with 
different industries and professions, with the manual 
worker as against the brain worker and so on. But 
whether a boy is going in for farming, commercial pilot- 
ing, collecting dust for the local borough council, or 
even (God forbid) politics, his education should be 
guided by the industries or professions, concerned when 
his general education is finished. 


Relation of Industry and Teachers 


I look, then, upon the relation of the industry to the 
teacher in exactly the same way as the architect towards 
the builder. A good builder carries out the schemes of 
the architect, and a good teacher for the professions 
will inculcate in his pupils the wants of the industry as 
directed by the industry. 

We are only concerned here with aeronautical train- 
ing, and in particular the training of the aircraft engineer 
in all the possible meanings of that much-abused pair 
of words. For argtiment’s sake I would fix the general 
education limit at sixteen. 

The first step I should like to see is for the aircraft 
industry to endow and take control of all aeronautical 
education, after the genera! education is finished, of all 
those who intend to enter the aeronautical profession. 
Advantage could be takem-of existing educational estab- 
lishments, firms’ own training schemes, technical schools 
and other schools, and the universities to carry out the 
wishes of the industry, and to carry them out uniformly 
throughout the country. 

This would involve an aircraft engineering ladder up 
which everyone who entered the industry could climb 
according ‘to his ability. There would, of course, be a 
number of ladders which might be manual and practical 


not those of the R.Ae.S. Nevertheless, he has for many years taken the 
keenest interest in the subject of technica! training, and has helped ¢ 
great number of young men with advice when they were about to embark 
on their careers. He knows, better than most, that there is plenty of room 
for improvement in our training of aircraft engineers, so that his argu- 
ments will be read with respect, even if they do not find ready agreement. 





the industry as a whole. 
During the whole of his 
training to be an air- 
craft engineer the 
trainee would live in the 
atmosphere of his 
future job. The importance of this will be appreciated. 

In this connection I would like to quote from a speech 
delivered by Colonel Devereux on January 31st, 1943, 
to the Association of Scientific Workers, in which he 
said : 

The young scientist entering industry after several years 
of the sheltered academic atmosphere of his University will 
find many things which will shock him at first. He will 
learn, for instance, that most of the processes used are a 
compromise between that which is technically desirable and 
that which is economically possible, and that of the two the 
emphasis is probably -laid on the economic point of view. 

. » He will have to develop a time-factor sense, an appre- 
ciation of the close study of cause and effect in existing 
practice, and a toleration of the other man’s point of view, 
especially if that is based on experience. 

If the industry took charge of its own education 
Colonel Devereux’ cogent point would be met in the 
training. 

For every industry and profession to take into its own 
hands the practical and theoretica! training of its own 
future employees is, I suppose, a somewhat revolu- 
tionary idea. But evolution doesn’t come without a 
certain amount of revolution. 


Time to Start 


The profession of aircraft engineering is, | am con- 
vinced, going to be the most powerful engineering 
profession in the world in due course. Now is the time 
to start right ; to avoid the drifting into the profession 
of those who have not been specially trained for it ; to 
raise it, as it should be raised, to a higher status than 
any other engineering profession ; for aeronautical engi- 
neering. demands more skill; more attention to the best 
possible use of materials than any other. 

It may, and probably will, be argued that no boy of 
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sixteen will know his own mind, be sure of the profession 
or trade he wants to follow. But with the modern 
methods of vocational psychology it should not be 
beyond the wit of man to guide youth along the right 
lines, to encourage them in the right way. Youth 
should not be stuffed with knowledge for an examination 
as a goose for Michaelmas. 
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If, later on, he wishes to change his profession, then 
he must face the fact that he must be taught something 
about that profession before he enters it. Much of the 
training he has already received will overlap that 
required for his new profession. 

The difficulties in the way are tremendous, but they 
are no greater than those which were encountered in 
making the first aircraft fly, and they need not take so 
long to overcome. And whatever else may be said, the 
wide disagreement on educational methods at the present 
day indicates that they need overhauling. 


Air and Sea Transport 


General Council of British Shipping States its Views : Government 
Definition of Policy Wanted 


Shipping, the report on air and sea transport adds 
little new to what has already been published. This 
is, perhaps, scarcely surprising in view of the fact that the 
report does not appear to be altogether unconnected with 
Major R. H. Thornton, whose lecture to the Institute of 
Export we published last week, and who is chairman of 
the Aviation Committee of the General Council of British 
Shipping. The report merits-close study, nevertheless, 
because of the fact that it has been approved by the 
General Council of British Shipping, which in turn repre- 
sents the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom 
and the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association, so 
that it can be taken to represent the official shipping view. 
The report expresses the belief that it will be necessary 
to the trade and prosperity of Great Britain after the war 
to possess a commercial air fleet comparable with the mer- 
cantile marine. British trade will, in future; require a 
balanced fleet of ships and aircraft. While the shipping 
industry claims no specialised knowledge of aviation, it 
does claim to possess a wealth of experience derived from 
four. generations of successful management of overseas 
services ; an efficient organisation already dealing with those 
classes of passengers and freights likely to be borne by 
air ; and a network of branch offices and agencies all over 
the world, 


] Suen at the week-end by the General Council of 


Government Policy Wanted 


The General Council of British Shipping seeks a definition 
of: Government policy on two major issues: those of 
monopoly and subsidy. The Council holds that it would 
be unwise to grant a monopoly to any one organisation, 
and that persistent subsidy would retard genuinely healthy 
progress and might well necessitate corresponding subsidisa- 
tion of sea transport. 

After the war British ship-owners, the report continues, 
when tackling the rehabilitation of their traditional services, 
will be presented with an opportunity to convert these 
services spontaneously from the old medium to the new. 
But any such conversion is faced with two obstacles. 
There is the risk that under present legislation they may 
find themselves in competition with their own Government 
in the shape of British Overseas Airways Corporation, 


THUNDERBIRD'S SCORE 


be. Flying Fortress in which Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder travelled to North Africa from England was the 
Thunderbird which, in January, made an adventurous flight 
back to base on two engines after being damaged during a 
bombing raid on Castel Benito airfield, Tripoli. 

Beneath the name Thunderbird, on the nose cf the Fortress, 
twenty-five bombs are painted in a neat row, indicating twenty- 
five raids on Axis territory. There are also eight Swastikas, 
denoting that eight enemy aircraft have been destroyed by the 
Fortress on its raids. 


which holds a monopoly ; and there is the fact that before 
the war the whole set-up of international air transport 
took the form of a subsidised air race with normally one 
entrant per nation. The view is expressed that had the 
development of our mercantile marine been entrusted to 
a single agency, it is inconceivable that it would bave 
attained the magnitude and variety of specialised charac- 


“teristics which it did in fact attain. 


Experience has shown that ships and aircraft can be 
operated in a sense complementary to each other. Their 
organisation of management and operation covers the 
world, and would perform as efficiently for airborne as 
for seaborne traffic. 


The Question of Subsidies 

On the question of subsidies, the report asks whether 
ship-owners, facing the problem of replacing their many 
fast and specialised ships now sacrificed to the war effort, 
are to face air competition artificially stimulated at the 
taxpayer's expense to the point of competing uneconomic- 
ally with the ship. It is urged that the first task of any 
International Air Congress should be to declare an end to 
the tradition of uncontrolled national subsidies. 

The General Council recommertds that’ subsidies should 
be confined to such routes as demand long fuel stages, and 
then only be granted for promotion of international inter- 
course. If subsidies are granted, they should: be based 
on a f.-mula, which should be published arid incapable of 
equivocal interpretation. It is also held that no general 
subvention should be granted for. the carriage of air mail, 
which should be carried on a poundage basis. 

The report concludes with the view that there is no 
longer any justification for leaving the .Air Ministry in 
control of civil aviation. It does not specify what the 
General Council considers should be done, except to say 
that ‘‘ The development of the Air Registration Board, for 
the autonomous performance of functions delegated to it 
by Parliament in the interest of public safety, should be 
welcomed and encouraged. But its activities are solely 
regulatory. The wider problem and issues of commercial 
aviation remain and, in so far as a Department of State 
is involved at all, it should not be a Department primarily 
concerned with a Fighting Service.’’ 


A.T.A. BENEVOLENT FUND 

{- wo 

Amount acknowledged in last issue (excluding 
contributions from A.T.A. and B.O.A.C.) .. 5,705 10 10 
The Standard Motor Co., Ltd. .......... .+% 25 0 0 

Anonymous contribution from customer of 
B..W. Biydenstein amd Co... .<.6:50.s0045's 10°90 0 
The Victosia Spinning Co. ..cccc.coccccccese : 3.4 


£5,802 12 10 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


lhe names and addresses of the writers 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany leiters 


AS REQUESTED 
“ Flight’’ Recognition Feature in Booklet Form 
J HAVE been collecting the recognition series ‘‘Aircraft Types 
and their Characteristics’’ since they first appeared and 
find them invaluable as an aid to teaching aircraft recognition 
to A.T.C. cadets. 

If republished in booklet form, many an instructor who is 
already doing more than a full day’s work would be ever- 
lastingly grateful to you for taking from his shoulders hours 
of preparation. A. R. LAMB. 

[Our correspondent’s suggestion is one that has been made 
by many other readers. The series will now be reprinted in 
book form and issued from Flight offices.—Eb.] 


EX R.A.F. PILOTS 
How They May Become Civil Pilots 
"THE ex-R.A.F. pilot who enquires, in Flight of February 
25th, how he may qualify as a civil pilot should consult 
the Statutory Rules and Orders and Air Navigation Directions. 

He will find all the information he requires in the latter and, 
if he can pass the medical examination, details of which are 
given in paragraph 94, he should make application to the 
Secretary of State for Air, 25, Julian Road, Bristol, for an 
application form. He will find that a Roya] Air Force pilot 
may be exempted from the practical flying tests but must pass 
the ‘technical examination. Particulars of this are given in 
the second part of paragraph 99. 

The issue of these licences is not a particular interest of the 
Board except that it carries out part of the technical examina- 
tion on behalf of ‘the Secretary of State, but I would like to 
take this opportunity of assuring your correspondent and other 
pilots and engineers in the Services that considerable thought 
is being given to ensuring that they will be able to use the 
knowledge and experience gained in the Royal Air Force to 
help them to qualify for work in civil aviation after the war. 

T. R. THOMAS, Secretary, 
Air Registration Board. 


“A QUESTION OF STABILITY” 
Advantage of the Castering Nosewheel 
E can fully endorse ‘‘ Indicator’s"’ timely remarks in your 
issue of February 18th on ‘‘ ground looping’’ and tail- 
wheel shimmy of conventional aircraft. It is astonishing that 
aircraft are still allowed to misbehave on the ground in a 
manner which would not be tolerated in a car, however cheap. 

The cause of the directional instability is clearly the use of 
a relatively freely-castering tailwheel, because with this 
arrangement any small sideways force on the aircraft produces 
a curvature of its path in such a direction that the centrifugal 
force set up acts in the same direction as the original force. 
This is a state of unstable equilibrium because the curvature 
will increase at an ever-increasing rate until a ground loop 
_takes place, unless the pilot takes. rapid action to rebalance 
the outfit. The original disturbing force may arise from 
winds, unequal engine pull, etc., or from an accidental devia- 
tion from course. 

A little consideration will show that a castering nosewhcel 
acts in the reverse manner, 1.e., alters the patli so as to produce 
a centrifuga! force neutralising any disturbing force, and this 
is why a tricycle machine is directionally stable even some- 
times to the point of being difficult to turn off its straight- 
ahead course. 

In a conventional aircraft, the solution of the problem of 
instability 1s to prevent the tailwheel from castering during 
take-off or landing. Stability is achieved in this case pro- 
vided that the tyre characteristics are taken into account in 
design to ensure that tail tyre drift under sideways forces 
applied to the aircraft as a whole does not exceed main- 
wheel sideways drift. This is not a difficult matter. 

Several Allied and encmy aircraft incorporate such a tail- 
lock, with a manually or automatically operated control for un- 
locking the caster when free castering is required for parking, 
etc. 

A tail-lock, it should be noted, also eliminates shimmy. 
Apart from the damaging effects on the structure, shimmy is 
also the chief cause of tail-tyre wear and is responsible for a 
serious annual wastage of high-quality rubber. 

It seems to us that the tail-lock is the only solution to these 


problems, and though controversy may be expected on the 
method of operation, it is surprising that it has not been 
adopted in British aircraft as elsewhcre. 

“TWO AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS 


FIGHTER SPEEDS 
Schneider Trophy and Record Figures 


AY I kindly call your attention to a slight error in facts 
and figures which appeared in the correspondence page ot 
the February 18th issue of Flight? 

The letter was signed J. H. Darlington, and he quotes an 
other correspondent as saying that the Supermarine S.C.B. won 
the Schneider Trophy for Great Britain in 1931 with an aver 
age speed of 407} m.p-.h. 

The trophy was won at an average speed of 379.05 m.p.h., 
and 407.5 m.p.h. was the speed set up by the late George 
Stainforth during his successful attempt on the air speed 
record, A REGULAR READER 


“AB INITIO PER DUMBO” 
The Cine Cartoon as a Flying Instructor 


SHOULD like to put forward an idea which | have toyed 

with for some time, and having recently seen it in opera 

tion in a somewhat similar manner to that I had visualised, 
I am convinced of its possessing intriguing possibilities. 

The idea is that of utilising the otherwise unobtainable quali- 
ties of the cinema cartoon tor, particularly, instruction in the 
flying branch of the R.A.F. 

The cartoon I saw was an American one and consisted of 
aircraft performing all the wonderful stunts which impress’ the 
public! I think that if a few pilots and studio artists got 
together they could produce a film of great value. 

Probably the R.A.F. Training Command has many good 
instructional films already, but they could never obtain such 
**close-ups ’’ as are possible with this branch of cinemaphoto 
graphy. 

Views of ‘‘ cut-away aircraft in flight (pilot, etc., in tull 
view !) could be shown, and one of the best methods of instruc 
tion—that of showing the wrong way first—could be used to 
the utmost advantage. Effect of controls, airflow, instruments 
etc., could all be vividly portrayed in a manner otherwise 
impossible. 

Pethaps my enthusiasm is unfounded, but | should like, at 
least, to have the idea considered by competent authorities. 

** MICKEY.” 
RANGE CALCULATION 
Variation in Weight of Fuel 


V HEN calculating the amount of petrol required for a 

proposed flight the method used, so far as Il am aware, 
is to multiply the average petrol consumption in gallons pet 
hour by the estimated number of hours’ fiight and add a 
suitable emergency reserve. If the power output of the engines 
ur@er given conditions is proportional to the volume of petro] 
consumed, this will give the right answer, but is this so, or 
does power output depend on the weight of petrol consumed? 

If weight is the true factor, is it not possible that the above 
method may lead to dangerous conditions? 

Let us consider an example: Specification D.T.D. 230 lays 
down that the Sp. Gr. of 87 octane petrol shall *‘ not exceed 
0.79.”". In practice the actual value of the Sp. Gr. may vary 
by as much as 5 per cent. Therefore, taking things at their 
worst, a machine provided with a certain number of gallons 
of petrol may have only 95 per cent. of the expected weight 
of petrol on béard and consequently have its range reduced 
by 5 per cent.—150 miles on a range of 3,000 miles! 

To pursue the matter further, what will be the effect of a 
change in Sp. Gr. of the petrol on the engine? Let us sup 
pose that while a machine fitted with c.s. airscrew, etc., Is 
being flown level at constant air speed the fuel delivery is 
switched from a tank containing high Sp. Gr. petrol to on 
containing low Sp. Gr, petrol. Will it be necessary to alter 


the throttle opening. and what will be the effect on boost 
pressure and mixture strength: 
Perhaps one of your readuis could supply the answers 


‘PINT POT.’ 
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SERVICE 


Royal Air Force and 
Fleet Air Arm News 
and Announcements 


Awards 


NHE KING has been graciously pleased to 

approve the Stoning awards in recognition 

of gallantry displayed in flying operations against 
the enemy :— 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER. 


Act. Win Cdr. R. COC. Hocsey, DF.C., 
R.A.F.V.R., fo. 138 Sqn.—Wing Cdr. Hockey has 
been directly’ responsible for the planning and 
execution of many successful operations com- 
pleted by his squadron. Ile has participated per- 
sonally in numerous raids into heavily defended 
areas, and alse in sorties entailing long an! 
difficult operations against targets at the extreme 
range of his aircraft. : 

Sqn. Ldr. D. Crype Situ. DF C., No. 9 Sqn.- 
Since being awarded the D.F.C., this officer has 
completed a large number of sorties, including 
several minelaying missions. In September, 
1942, he captained an aircraft detailed to attack 
a target in Germany Although his air 
craft was held in a concentration of searchlights 
and subjected to heavy anti-aircraft fire, Sqo 
Lar. Clyde-Smith bombed the objective from a 
height of 50 fcct. He took part in a daylight 
raid on Milan and in the successful attacks on 
Genoa and Turin, Ile tas endeavoured to attack 
his target accurately, often flying at low levels 
in his efforts to do so 

Sqn. Ldr. R B. Osporn, DFC. R.A.F.V.R, 
No. 460 (R.A.A.F.) Sqn.-While acting as Flight 
Commander, Sqn Lar. Osborn, by his gallantry 
and efficiency, has contributed much to the re- 
peated successes of his squadron. He has always 
displayed courage and fortitude while flying on 
operational sorties, and his excellent example 
of devotion to duty bas been a great inspiration 
to all his colleagres - 

Sqn. Ldr. D. W. Steventon, D.F.C., No. 541 
Sqn.—Since being awarded the DF C., this officer 
has taken part in a large number of operational 
sorties, and now commands the squadron. Sgn 
Ldr. Steventon has displayed great ability and 
leadership, which has maintained the efliciency 
and morale of the squadron at a high level. 


Bar To DistTinGuisHep FryinG Cross. 


Act. Wing Cdr. ©. J. Fes DFC, RUA.P— 
This officer, both as a squadron commander and 
a wing leader, bas taken pert in a large number 
ef operational sorties je has always shown 
exceptional enthusiasm to engage the enemy, and 
remarkable coolness when under fire. 

F/O. V. G_ Rosson, DF.C., RA.FV.R., No 
105 n.—In September, 1942, this officer parti 
cipated as navigator of the leading aircraft, in the 
successful attack on hry Headquarters in 
Oslo. This operation which demanded most accu 
rate navigation, careful planning and map read 
ing, was accomplished with skill and precision 
by F/O. Robson After bombing the target, he 
directed his pilot through a successful evasive 
action when their aircraft was attacked by three 
enemy fighters. 

Fit. Lt. K. W. J. Tarrant, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R, 


No. 220 Sqn.—Since being awarded the D.F.C., . 


this officer has continned to display a high 
atandard of operational efficienc 'wice during 
recent weeks Fit. Lt. Tarrant has been captain 
of aircraft when lifeboats have been sighted. As 
@ result rescues were effected, and 61 ship 
wrecked seamen were brought safely to port. On 
both cecasions he displayed sound judgment and 
cool deliberation in the details of rescue organ 
isation, and remained in the vicinity until his 
reserve fucl supplies became very low 


DISTINGUISHED FLyi1NnG Cross. 


Fit, Lt. J. P.M. Haypon, R.A.A.F., No 158 Sqn 

F/O. I Ht Davies, R.A.A.F., No. 158 Sqn 

ad 4 LE Krorr, RC.A.F., No. 405, (R.C.A.F.) 
qn 
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Warming the engines of a Lockheed 12 transport on one of the airfields built along 
the new Alaskan highway. Sub-zero temperatures necessitate this treatment. 


Act. Sqn. Ldr. C. L. Green, No. 266 Sqn.— 
Sqn. Ldr. Green has an impressive record of 
operational! flights against the enemy. Siace May, 
194%, when he joined his present unit, he has 
participated in many operational sorties, acting 
as leader of his squadron on numerous occasions. 
In addition he has completed several other flights 
and defensive patrols, and has destroyed one 
enemy aircraft 

Fit. Lt. W. R. Cunpy, D.F.M., R.A.AF., No 
260 Sqn.—In November, 1942, this officer made 
an exceptionally daring attack on an enemy 
lighter in the vicinity of Tobruk. Undeterred 
by damage sustained by his aircraft from heavy 
anti-aircraft fire, Fit. Lt. Cundy, displaying great 
coolness and determination, bombed the ship, 
which was set om fire and destroyed. Many 
troops were on board the vessel at the time 
This officer bas exhibited outstanding tenacity 
and gallantry om uumerous occasions Tle has 
taken part in many operational flights on escort 
duties, and in bombing and machine gunning 
ground targets. Since September, 1942, Fit. Lt. 
Cundy has destroyed two enemy aircraft, bring- 
ing his total victories to five 

Fit. Lt. F. W. Ilreernson, D.F.M., No. 56 Sqn 

Since he was awarded the D.F.M. in. July, 1940, 
this officer has consistently participated in his 
squadron's operational activities He took part 
in the fighting during the Battle of Britain, and 
subsequently in offensive sweeps over France 


Sqn. Ldr. J. B. Selby, D.F.C., No. 73 
Squadron, who has been awarded the 
D.S.O. 


when he often led his squadron. Ie has now 
destroyed at least 12 enemy aircraft, and through- 
out has displayed great skill and courage in 
combat with the enemy 


F/O. E. A. Sanpers, R.A.F.V.R., No. 29 8Squ.— 
As observer, this officer has completed numerous 
Operational sorties. On the night of January 
17th, 1943, he took part in the destruction of 
four enemy aircraft 
_ P/O. D. T. Gatt, R.A.A.F., No. 460 (R.A.A.F.) 
5qnu.—This officer displayed great gallantry, cool- 
ness and presence of mind in hazardous circum- 
stances when his aircraft was hit and set on 
fire by anti-aircraft gunfire. 

Act. Wing Cdr. J. D. Kirwan, R.A.F.O., No 
150 Sqn.—The tenacity and keenness displayed 
by this officer have resulted in the successful 
completion of ail his sorties. His operational 
flights have included raids on Hamburg, Turin 
Bremen, and a daylight attack on Essen Wing 
Cdr. Kirwan has invariably accomplished his mis- 
sion with dogged determination to find and bomb 
the target 

Act. Sqn. Lidr E. G. Covucn, M.B.B., No. 69 
Squ.—Since commencing his duties with this 
Sguadron, this officer has diplayed outstanding 
qualities of leadership on many important. sorties 
When engaged in .aiding enemy targets, he spares 
no pains in ascertaining the exact position of 
his objective, and does all in his power to secure 
accurate and precise aiming On one occasion 
this determination led him to make three separate 
runs through the powerful defences at Lssen 
before releasing his bombs. Sqn. Ldr. Couch also 
participated in the daylight attacks on Le Creusot 
and Milan 
, Act. Sqn. Ldr. G. D. Srse, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 254 
Sqn.—In November, 1942, shortly after making 
@ most determined attack at very close range on 
a heavily escorted German supply ship, this offi 
cers aircraft was badly damaged by anti aircraft 


fire. With great difficulty he retained controi, 
. 





but was immediately attacked by three Fw 1S 

By skilful evasive action Sqn. Ldr. Sise managed 
to avoid the majority of 25 attacks, although his 
aircraft was again heavily hit. The enemy 
fighters eventually broke off the attack, and Squ 
Lir. Sise manage? to fly safely back to the coast, 
making a crash landing on the beach 

Act. Sqn. Ldr W. A. Suiru, R.A-F.V.R., No. 
7 n.—This offer combines outstanding skill as 
a pilot with a very high degree of courage and 
tenacity. Qn many occasions those qualities 
have led him to achieve exceptional success in 
locating difficult objectives, sometimes from a low 
level, in adverse weather, and in the face of heavy 
oppcsition 
Act Fit. Lt. J. F Barron, DF.M., R.N.ZAF., 
Noe 7 Sqn.—As captain of aircraft, Fit. Lt Barren 
has evinced a high order of courage and skill, 
together with determination to strike at the 
enemy on every possible occasion and with the 
greatest destructive effect 

Act. Fit. Lt. D. C. Dunn, R.A P.V.R., No. 150 
Sqn—-This officer has participated in numerous 
operations against heavily defended targets in 
Germany All his attacks have been completed 
with consistent skill and courage On one occa- 
sion, despite heavy anti-aircrait fire which 
damaged his aircraft, ne pressed home his attack 
with the greatest possible dctermination. 

Act. Fit. Lt. D. A. Garnutt, R.C.A.F., No 7 
Sqn.—Throughout his operational career, Fit. 
Lt. Garbutt has displayed fine qualities as an 
air bomber. He has consistently guided his pilot 
over the target, and by his determination and re 
source has been largely responsible for pressing 
home the attack tc a successful conclusion 
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Act. Fit. Lt. 8. J. B. Hamicton, R.A.F.V.R., Ne 
102 Sqn.—Fit. Lt. Hamilton has at all times dis 
played exceptional qualities, of leadership. Dur 
ing attacks on many very heavily defended targets 
such as Bremen, Frankfurt and . Karisruhe, he 
has shown care and precision in ‘performing his 
allotted tasks. On several occasions he has 
secured excellent photographs from a low level 

Act. Fit. Lt. G.. Hewitt, No. 49 Sqn.—This 
officer has been squadron navigation officer for 
the past 12 months, and has also discharged his 
duties as navigator of a bomber crew, acting very 
ereditably in both spheres While participating 
in operational flying he has displayed navigational 
skill of a high order, and has invariably spared 
no pains.to identify the target, often in difficult 
circumstances. 

Act. Fit. Lt. B. Martin, R.N.Z.A.F.. No. 7 
a. This officer has displayed great skill and 
efliciency as a navigator in heavy bomber air 
craft. The standard of his work has been con 
sistently high, and his ability and courage have 
been largely responsible for the many successes 
secured by his crew against heavily defended and 
distant targets. 

Act. Fit. Lt. R. F. Neuss, R.A.F.V.R., No. 150 
Sgn.—This officer has displayed exceptional ,ski!! 
while acting as navigator, on numerous success 
ful sorties, including raids on Bremen, Hamburg 
and Essen On one occasion, when his aircraft 
was badly damaged and the captain wounded by 
anti-aircraft ‘fire, Fit. Lt. Neuss was able, by 
the exercise of superb navigational skill, to avoid 
all defended areas on the return journey. 

Act. Fit. Lt. C. B. Orpisn, R.A.F.V.R., No 
15 Sqn. (since deceased).—One night in December, 
1942, whilst on a mining operation in jhe Baltic, 
Fit. Lt. Ordish's aircraft was hit by anti-aircraft 
fire on the outward journey. Despite the damag« 
caused, he skilfully proceeded and completed his 
mission, afterwards flying his damaged aircraft 
to base safely. 

Act. Fit. Lt. P. K. W. Patrick, R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 149 Sqn.—This captain of aircraft has taken 
part in many operational sorties. against many 
of the most heavily defended targets in Germany. 
Fit. Lt. Patrick has always shown the greatest 
keenness and determination to reach his target 
and press home the attack regardless of the oppo 
sition encountered. 


Three Days in Dinghy 


F/O. J. H. Cotter, R.A.F.V.R.—Whilst return- 
ing from an operational sortie in June, 1942, the 
aircraft in which F/O. Coller was flying as wire- 
less operator/air gunner was shot down in the 
vicinity of the Dutch coast. One of the crew 
was killed, and the remaining members spent 
three days, suffering severe hardships, in the 
dinghy before they were rescued in an exhausted 
condition. During these days F/O. Coller dis- 
played great cheerfulness and courage, which 
contributed much to the morale of his companions 
Despite this ordeal this officer has continued to 
operate with the squadron at every opportunity, 
and has, om occasion, displayed admirable in- 
genuity and coolness while flying in damaged 
aircraft. On the ground, his untiring enthusiasm 
has enabled him to achieve a remarkably high 
standard both as technician and instructor. 

F/O. J. A. Emery, R.C.A.F., No. 7 n.—This 
officer has taken part in many operational sorties 
as wireless operator/air gunner. He has always 
shown the greatest determination to achieve his 
object, and on many occasions has played a large 
part in locating and attacking the target’ suc- 
cessfully, despite heavy opposition. 

F/O. J. 8. Hotes, R.A.F.V.R., No. 49 Sqn.— 
As wireless operator this officer has completed 
tis duties, both on the ground and in the air, 
with marked efficiency. Though previously 
wounded during an operational sortie, and un- 
leterred by many narrow escapes, he has con- 
stantly displayed a resourceful and cheerful spirit 
of courage and determination. 

F/O. E. J. Keenan, No. 115 Sqn.—This officer 
has taken part in a large number of operational 
sorties. Throughout he has performed his duties 
as wireless operator conscientiously, and has now 
been appointed signals leader of the squadron. 
In this capacity he has considerably raised the 
standard of signals training 

F/O. D. J, Knreurs, R.A.F.V.R., No. 612 Sqn. 
—One night in February, 1942, this officer was 
eaptain of an aircraft returning from the Nor- 
wegian coast at a low level. Severe weather was 
encountered, and ice formed very rapidly, making 
the aircraft very difficult to control. With deter- 
mination and skill F/O. Knights flew home and 
made a safe landing with his aircraft so thickly 
coated with ice that it. seemed impossible it 
could have remained airborne. On another occa 
sion, in July, 1942, this officer sighted a U-boat 
in the North Atlantic and made an excellent 


_F/O. R. Munns, #.A.F.V.R., No. 15 Sqn.— 
This officer is employed as squadron. signals 





“leader. He has completed many sorties, including 


four attacks on Berlin; on seven occasions he 
has flown on daylight sorties. He has at all 
times «displayed great keenness, while his excep- 
tional skill has been reflected in the high standard 
of efficiency of the wireless operators in the 


F/O. D. J. Nem, R.A.F.V.R.,. No. 150 Sqn 
Whilst acting as navigator in a bomber aircraft 
this officer has displayed courage and presence 


of mind. He has flown on numerous operational 
sor including flights to Cologne, Essen and 
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Bremen, which have been completed successfully 
despite intense encmy opposition and damage to 
his aircraft 

F/O. D. W. Newatr, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 149 Sqn 
~As navigator/bomb aimer F/O. Newall has com 
pleted. numerous operational sortics against th« 
enemy. These include attacks on the most heavil 
defended objectives in Germany, such as Ham 
burg, Essen and Bremen. In the course of thes: 
flights this officer has ac aleved Peteedg results 
F/ Tuompson, R. .R., No. 15 Sqn 
As wireless operator/air aL. this officer has 
displayed considerable ability during many opera 
tional flights. His skill as wireless operator ha« 
frequently been of the greatest assistance in t! 
navigation of his aircraft 

/O. E. I. Townsenp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 15¢ 

Sqn. —During all his operational missions, the 
majority of which have been against the more 
heavily defended enemy targets, F/O. Townsen 
has displayed outstanding re _as_a tail gunner 
F/O. R WILKIN, R.C , No. 138 Sqn 
F/O. Wilkin has been ao on special opera 
tions over a period of more than fourteen mont! 
During this time he has made many long an:| 
difficult sorties of a most exacting nature, an 
has achieved great success 

P/O. W. A. R. Barry, R.C._A.F.—Throughout 
his operational career this officer has been cor 
spicuous for his gallantry and devotion to duty 
and has displayed exceptional coolness and coi 
age in hazardous circumstances 


Bar TO DjsrincuisHED FLyiInG MEDAI 


Fit. Sgt. PF. L. Curr, D.F.M., R.A.A.F., No. 15¢ 
Sqn.—This airman has completed a large numb 
of operational flights, in the course of which h 
has invariably displayed the greatest keenness an 
courage. Since the award of the D.F.M. he ha 
participated most creditably in raids over Ger 
many and Italy, giving evidence of utter fearl 
ness and determination in reaching and bombin 
his target, whatever the opposition 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING MEDAL. 


lit. Sgt. R. Brown, No. 78 ~ 

Fit, Sgt. A. E. Fay, R.C.A.F., No. 78 Sqr 

Set. A. A, Benger, No. 158 Sqn. 

Set. G. Darr, No. 35 Sqn 

Sgt. M. H. J. DaLPuonpd, R.C.A.F., No. 405 
ee ee wt Soe 

Sgt. ox, No. 158 Sqn. 

Sgt. ¢. L. GrirriTHs, No. 102 Sqn 

Sgt. E. T. Heap, R.A.A.F., No. 102 Sqn 

Sgt. W. H.  Leprorp,” R.C.A.F., Ne 419 
(R.C.A-F.) Sqn. 

Sgt. E. G. Price, No. 158 Sqn 

Set. D. G. SouTHwett, No. 35 Sqn 

Set. H. Wittrams, No. 149 Sqn 

Set. J. A. WiINTERBOTTOM, No. 78 Sqn 

Fit. Sgt. J. F. EpwarpDs, R.C Ar. No. 26 
Sqn.—Fit. Sgt. Edwards is an extremely capable 
leader, and a superbly gallant fighter pilot. Since 
October,.1942, he has destroyed six enemy air 
craft. While participating in numerous opera 
tional sorties over enemy territory he has dis 
played outstanding coolness and courage in the 
face of opposition, while his cheerful and imperr 
turbable spirit has been an inspiration to the 
squadron. 

‘it. Sgt. G. S. AtmMonpD, No. 76 Sqn.- Fit. Sz 
Almond, as wireless operator/air gunner, has dis 
played ‘extreme courage and devotion to duty 
daring a number of operational sorties His skill 
and coolness have enabled him to navigate his 
aircraft safely back to base, often in very hazardous 
circumstances. 

Fit. Sgt. H. G. Bennett, No. 7 Sqn.—As a wire 
less operator in heavy bomber aircraft Fit. Set 
Bennett has taken part in many operational sorties 
against some of the enemy's most heavily defencde|! 
targets. His technical ability and exceptional kee 
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ress, both in the air and on the ground, are worthy 
of the highest praise and have made him an in 
valuable member of his crew and an inspiration to 
his squadron 


Targets Photographed 


Fit. Sgt. P. R. Cotoweun, N 7 Sqn.—This air 
man has proved by the production of many excel 
lent photographs of the target area that his navi 
eational skill is of an exceptionally high order 
He’ has participated in operations against many 
heavily defended objectives, and has at all times 
displayed great coolness and courage. 

Fit. Sgt. W H Correreit,’ No. 214 Sqn.—Fit 
Sat. Cotterell has now completed a large number 
of sorties as air gunner, against many heavily 
lefended: targets ving an attack’ on Torin 
in November, 1942, the doors of Fit. Sgt. Cotterel!'s 
turret. jammed, and had to be hacked away fron 
outside, Under these trying circumstances he di 
played complete calm and cheerfulness He has 
participated with great credit in various engag« 
ments with the enemy, using his guns with excel 
lent effect during low level attacks on Boulogne 
and Begesac 

Fit. Sgt. L. H. Ferovson, No. 61 Sqn.—Fit. Sgt 
Ferguson has taken part in many operational 
sorties, including the daylight raids on Danzig 
Le Creusot and Milan. On one occasion near Bre 
men his aircraft was atlacked by a Ju 88, ani 
later was hit by anti-aircraft fire and badly 
Undaunted, this airman flew safely t 


Fit Set H Foca, No 420 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn.—Fit 
Set. Fogg has participated in successful sorties 
gainst such heavily deiended targets as Cologne 
Brest, Essen, Hamburg and Dusseldorf Through 
it, he has set a high standard of navigations! 
ability which has won the confidence of his crev 
ind materially contributed to the success achiever! 
Fit. Set. W. A. Hamitton, R.N.ZA.P., No. 85 





damaged. 





Sqn.—Throughout his operational career, Fit. Sgt 
liamilton has displayed an exceptionally high 
standard of navigational ability Most of his 


sorties, which include a daylight attack on the 
submarine yards at Danzig, have been accom 
plished over heavily defended objectives in Get 
many. This flight was made in adverse weather 
the ground being invisible until the target was 
reached, and the fact that landfall was accurately 
rade was an outstanding navigational feat 

Fit. Set. R. F. Hammonp, R.A.AFP., No. 248 
Sqn.—In August, 1942, when serving in Malia, 
this airman destroyed two enemy aircraft in air 
combat, and at least two more on the ground 
in a low-level attack on an enemy airfield. Since 
returning to the United Kingdom he has de 
itroyed a further enemy aircralit 

Fit. Set. F. W. Hart, No. 156 Sqn.—Fit. 8¢ 
Hart has participated in numerous operational 
sorties, displaying exceptional keenness and effi 
ciency in the face of heavy enemy opposition 
Throughout, he has exhibited constant enthusiasm 
and courage and great determination to find and 
attack the objective 

Fit. Set. W. P. Hupson, No. 7 Sqn.—As an air 
gunner Fit, Sgt. Hudson has taken part in many 
operational sorties against the enemy's heavily 
defended and distant targets Undeterred by 
several harrowing experiences, in one of which he 
was wounded, he has continued to perform his 
duties with coolness and. determination 

Fit. Sgt. F. H. Larson, R.C.A.F.. No. 220 Sqn 
On two recent occasions the navigation of this 
airman has been directly responsible for the 
saving of life from the sea. On the first occasior 
when returning from a patrol in which land had 
not been seen for nine hours, a dinghy was 


sighted. As a result of the position furnished 

b Flt. Set Larson, the reacue of ‘six airmer 

was effected the following day On the second 
- 





Wing Cdr. R. M. B. Duke-Woolley of Fighter Command receiving the American 
D.F.C. at the hands of General F. O. D. Hunter, of the U.S.A.A.F. 
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occasion a ship’s lifeboat was sighted after Fit. 
Sgt. Larson's aircraft had flown 1,000 miles after 
leaving land. A _ rescue of seventeen survivors 
was effected, and although three aircraft were 
involved, each arriving at ,the scene during the 
hours of darkness, the pilots had no difficulty 
in locating the position of the lifeboat owing to 
the accuracy of Fit. Sgt. Larson's report, 

Fit. Sgt. W. T. Lewis, R.C.A.P., No. 101 Sqn. 
—Fit. Sgt. Lewis as wireless operator/air gunner 
has always shown outstanding confidence and 
ability, and his efficiency has proved a great 
asset to his crew. In August, 1942, he was @ 
member of a crew which did exceptionally fine 
work in a daylight raid on Emden. 


Four to One 


Fit. Sgt. E. Mitts, No. 83 Sqn.—Fit. Sgt. Mills 
as rear gunner has taken part in Many opera- 
tional sorties, the majority of which have been 
on the most heavily defended targets in Germany 
including two daylight attacks on Essen anc 
Danzig. On another occasion, when attacking 
Essen, Flt. Sgt. Mills’ aircraft was badly damaged 
by the powerful delences, and one of the aircraft's 
engines was rendered useless. On the homeward 
journey, and while still in enemy territory, the 

mber was attacked by four hostile fighters, 
whose fire caused a second engine to fail. The 
aircraft became very difficult to mancuvre and 
was unable to gain height. It was largely due 
to Fit. Sgt. Mills’ coolness and eourage in direct- 
ing evasive action that the aircraft was able to 
fly safely home to base. 

Fit. Sgt. P. Temprte, No. 7 Sqn.—Fit. Sgt. 
Temple has taken part in a large number of 
operational sorties against the most heavily de- 
fended enemy targets. As an air guaner he has 
been outstanding in the performance of his duties. 
By hard work and conscientious effort he has 
maintained a high standard of proficiency. 

Fit. Sgt. E. , Vacnon, R.C.A.F., No, 1474 
Fit.—Fit. Sgt. Vachon has always displayed out- 
standing keenness and great ability, and by his 
courage and fortitude in harassing circumstances 
he has set a fine example 

Fit. Sgt. T. V. Wesster, No. 49 Sqn.—Fit. 
Sgt. Webster took part in the daylight attack 
on Le C?eusot, leading a section of aircraft in 
the leading squadron By his skill and deter- 
mination he maintained a standard of formation 
flying despite adverse weather which enabled the 
remaining uadrons to identify the leading 
squadron without difficulty 

‘it. Sgt. R OC. Wriney, R.A.A.F.. No. 460 
(R.A.A.F.} Sqn.—Fit Sgt Witney has taken part 
in a large number of operational sorties. On 
one occasion, by skilful use of his guns, be des- 
troyed an enemy fighter which resulted in his 
own aircraft reaching base safely. 

Fit. Set. A. J. A. Woo.tarp, No. 106 Sqn.— 
As navigator, this airman has taken rt in. many 
sorties, including attacks on industrial centres in 
the Ruhr and on dockyard towns. In addition 
he participated in a daylight raid on Le Creusot 
and, on four occasions, navigated an aircraft de- 
tailed to attack targets in Italy. He has also 
completed four minelaying operations in the 
Baltic area. 

Fit. Set. R. W. Wrient, R.C.AF., No. 49 
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Sqn.—Fit. Sgt. Wright bas participated in many 
bombing raids, including dayligh, attacks on Le 
Creusot and Milan, luring the latter sortie the 
target was attacked from a height of 2,000ft. As 
bomb aimer Fit. Sgt. Wright has done Lis utmost 
toa locate and bomb the.correct objective with 
precision. 

Act. Fit. Sgt. R. N. B. Brooker, No. 7 Sqn.— 
As flight engincer, Fit. Sgt. Brooker has partici- 
pated in a large number of operational sorties. 
He has displayed courage and coolness when in 
action, and his keenness and devotion to duty 
are of the highest order. 

Act. Fit. Sgt. R. H. Genesis, No. 7, Sqn.—In 
the capacity of flight engineer Fit. Sgt. Genesis 
has taken part in attacks on most of the heavily 
defended and distant targets in Europe. Through 
out, his conduct and efficiency have set a fine 
example to the rest of his crew. 

Act. Fit. Sgt. J. A. Pearson, No. 7 Sqn.— 
Fit. Sgt. Pearson has taken part in many opera- 
tional sorties. _He has at all times shown great 
—— as an air gunner. On one occasion 
e effected repairs to his turret and guns whilst 
over enemy territory e has also assisted in the 
probable destruction of an enemy Seer, ° 

Sgt. R. A. Appreton, R.A.A.F., No. 460 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn.—lIn the course of numerous 
operational sorties, this Sergeant has exhibited! 
high courage As air bomber, his keenness to 
ensure by precise and careful aiming that his 
mission should be successfully accomplished has 
been outstanding. 

Sgt. T. Bennetr, No. 49 Sqn.—This airman 
is a navigator whose determination has been 
largely instrumental in the excellent results 
achieved by his crew. Despite extremely bad 
weather on many occasions, Sgt. Bennett has 
always succeeded in navigating his aircraft safely 
to the target and back. 

Sgt. O. D. Buaua, No. 49 Sqn.—In September, 
1942, Sgt. Blaha, as air bomber, was detailed to 
attack Duisberg. The -peration was executed 
from a height of 9,000ft. in the face of strong 
opposition The aircraft was hit three times by 
heayy anti-aircraft fire which caused one engine 
to fail. On the homeward journey a second engine 
failed over the English coast and the crew were 
ordered to escape by rachute. Unperturbed 
by this experience, Sgt. Blaha has continued with 
calm efficiency to participate in operational 
sorties, and took part in the attack on Le Creusot. 

Sgt. D. W. CuHapman, No. 235 Sqn.—Since join 
ing the squadron in July, 1942, this airman has 
displayed the greatest enthusiasm to fly om opera- 
tions, and in bis various encounters with the 
enemy has shown himself to be a first-class pilot. 
In November, 1942, he was pilot in one of four 
aircraft detailed for a patrol in the Bay of Bis 
cay, during which six enemy aircraft were en 
countered, two being destroyed. During the en 
agement Sgt. Chapman's aircraft was  bailly 
damaged, but displaying great skill and_ deter 
mination he continued to attack, eventually des 
troying one enemy aircraft himself and damaging 
another. He then flew his crippled aircraft 
safely back to base 

Sgt. A. E. Coutpry, R.A.A.F, No. 10 Sqn.— 
Sgt. Couldrey has flown on operations as a tail 
gunner since April, 1940, and is a brilliant marks- 
man. His personal courage and general efficiency 
in action have set a fine example to the other 
members of his squadron 

Sgt. N. B. Lewis, R.A.A.F., No. 49 Sqn.- 
As navigatur of a bomber, Sgt. Lewie has dis 
played marked efficiency whilst engaged on opera- 
tional sorties against many of the most heavily 
defended targets on enemy territory. 








Washing day in Tripolitania. Hanging out the “smalls’’ on a line running from 
tail to wing tip of a captured Me 109F. 
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Sgt. D C. Mason, No. 9 Sqn.—This airman is 
a skilful and painstaking air bombe: who has 
always endeavoured to ensure accuracy of bomb 
ing. He has participated in attacks on a wid 
range of targets, including industrial centres and 
dockyard towns. 

Set. E. E. Oster, R.C.A.F., No. 49 Sqn.—lr 
the capacity of air bomber Sgt. Osler took pari 
in the daylight attacks on Le Creusot and Milan, 
and most of the recent attacks on Italian targets 
Both on the ground and in the air this air 
man's efficiency has been of an extremely high 
order 

Act. Sgt. J. W. Kerty.—Sgt. Keily has been 
engaged on operational flying since August, 194! 
first as a fitter, then as flight engineer, and now 
as senior N.C.O. of the crew. Sgt. Keily is a 
courageous and efficient air gunner. He has 
destroyed one enemy aircraft. 


Turin and Trondheim 


Sgt. O. D. CULVeRWELL, No. 10 Sqn.—In April 
1942, this sergeant played an exceptionally gaillani 
part as eir gunner in « low-level attack on 
the German naval base at Trondheim. On this 
oceasion he displafed splendid dash and courage 
in the face of terrific ground opposition, raking 
the gun emplacements and searchlight batteries 
all along the narrow fiord with machine-gun 
fire. On a later occasion, in November, 1942, 
Sgt. Culverwell again gave evidence of coolness 
and skill while returning from a sortie against 
Turin. His aircraft was attacked by an enemy 
fighter and his turret sustained damage from 
cannon fire. Undeterred by this, Sgt. Culver- 
well carried on a grim single handed combat with 
the enemy and at the same time gave a running 
commentary to his captain. During the fourth 
attack he shot the fighter down in flames. 

Sgt. R. Fucere, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 460 (R.A.AF.) 
Sqn.—Sgt. Fuggle has taken part, as wireless 
opeanter, in many operational sorties against some 
of the enemy's most heavily defended targets, in 
eluding Bremen, Cologne and Essen. 


HE KING has been graciously pleased to 
approve the following awards :— 


O.B.E. (Mi.) 


Act. Sqn. Ldr. C. J. Lorrnouse, DFC 
R.A.F.V.R.—One night in October, 1942, an air. 
craft crashed while attempting to land at a 
R.A.F. Station, and immediately burst into 
flames. The petrol tanks were ablaze, ani 
ammunition was exploding in all directions 
Despite the dangerous conditions Sqn Lalr. Loft 
house directed the rescue work, and, accompanied 
by A/C.s Taylor and Martin, who were membeis 
of a fire party, repeatedly entered the burning 
fuselage in an endeavour to rescue the crew 
They continued their efforts for over an hour, 
and removed five members of the crew from the 
burning area, but four of them unfortunately 
succumbed to their injuries. 


M.B.E. (Mir.) 


F/O. A. J. F. Eperte, R.A F.V.R.—One day in 
November, 1942, when two aircraft were taking 
off in formation, the one leading struck another 
which was standing on the side of the runway, 
causing it to be thrown into the path of the 
second aireraft which was taking off. The three 
aircraft caught fire, and the pilot of the second 
aircraft in the formation was stunned and trappe: 
in his cockpit by the hood, which had become 
locked. Fire engines which came to the scene 
immediately were unable to subdue the flames 
At this stage F/O. Eberle and an army officer 
leapt on to the wing, but, despite frantic attempts 
to open the cockpit hood, they were unable to 
do so before being forced to retire owing to the 
flames Seizing an axe, these officers returned 
to the aircraft, which was burning furiously 
with ammunition exploding in both wings, and 
succeeded in smashing a panel. An airman then 
leaped on to the wing, and with great presence 
of mind pulled the Food release, enabling the 
two officers to extricate the pilot from the blazing 
aircralt. 


B.E.M. (MIL.) 


A/C. J. E. Taytor 
A/C.2 A. H. Martin 

For citations see Sqn. Ldr. Lofthouse, D.F.C 

L.A/C. C. J. JENKINS 

A/o.l G.. H. Porrp.teton.—These airmen are 
nursing orderlies who Lave always displayed the 
utmost courage and devotion to duty. Une even 
ing in October, :942, they were on duty on an 
airfield with their ambulance during a heavy air 
attack on Ma'ta when they observed an aircrait, 
which was in difficulties, coming in to land. It 
crashed anid immediately burst into flames 
Despite the imminent danger of ammunition and 
petrol tanks exploding, L A/C. Jenkins and A/U.1 
Poppleton rushed into the burning wreckage and 
succeeded in extricating the wounded and semi- 
conscious pilot and in moving him to safety. 
Thett prompt and gallant action saved the pilots 
dole 


HE KING has been graciously pleased to 
approve the following awards in recognition of 
gallant and distinguished service :— 


Mitirary MEDAL. 


Sgt. J. C. Barr, No. 104 Sqn. 

Sgt. A. E. O. Barras R.A.A.F., No. 458 Sq 
(attached No. 37 Sqn.) 

Sct. A. D. Bessrnaton, No. 70 Sqn 

Set. I. Davirs. No. 70 Sqn. 

Sct. A.~E. T. C. Frampton, No. 148 Sqn 
Set. T. A. O_pare, No. 70 Sqn. 
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Roll of Honour 


Casualty Communiqué No. 205 


NHE Ajr Ministry regrets to announce the fol 
lowing casualties on various dates. The 
next of kin have been informed Casualties “in 
action” are due to flying operations against 
the enemy; “on active service" includes ground 
casualties due to enemy action, non-operationa! 
flying casualties, fatal accidents and natural 
deaths 


Royal Air Force 


KILLED IN AcTion.—Sgt. H. 8. Brooks; L.A/C. 
C. P. Browne; L.A/C. R. less; Set. J. H. Cooper; 
Sgt. M. W. Croft; Sgt . Crosbie; Sgt. A. J. 
Mek. Down: Fit. t. . Earle; Sgt. EL A. 
Gardiner; Sgt. C. L. Hadwell; Sgt. B. A. - 
field; Fit. Sgt. L. C. aos Sgt. W. A. Hogg; 
Cpl. D. 8. rouge Sgt. ~~% Sgt. L. E. 
Jackson; A/C.1 E. Rely: 3 et ‘W. T. Miller; 
Fit. Sgt. T. W. iain gt. F. Searl; 3 
Sgt. E. F. Sherotes: Sgt. D ait F Set: ii. 


a Fit. Lt A. Vaughan, “ 
W. Walker; Sst, PT. Wallis ¥ pio. 

Washer: Sgt. A. CGC. Watt; Sqn. ‘Var. J. 

Wedgewood, D.F.C. 

Previousty REPoRTeED MISSING, BELIEVED 


KitLep 1n Actioy, Now_Presumep KILLED IN 
AcTion.—Fit. Sgt. R. P. Healey. 

Previousty Reportep Mussinc, Now Pare- 
SUMED KILLED IN AcCTiON.—Sgt. G. Avent; 
Sgt. J. D. es Ei lL P Clark P/O. *. R. 
Connolly; Sgt. monds ; fe R. 
George; Fit. Sgt. 7 » Heycock; gt. G * tet 
* R. D. Heverths. Sgt. a livae: Sgt. 
A. G., Pig | Set. =x Tine -. F. W. 
Sutton, 19 H. P. oblin; Fit. Set. J. Storey; 
Set. M. C, F. Swain; P/O. M. Welch. 

aa on Ifuueep - horton. —Fit. Lt. 
P. H. De.K. Boo? Ae . Charnock; Sgt. 
E. B. Laslett; Sg 3 + Fit. Sgt. RC. 
Robson; F/O. 5! ON Fit. Sgt. L. Walker; 
Fit, Lt. A. Webb-Jones. 

MISSING, BrELreveD KILLep iN AcTION.—Sgt. 
R. H. Bambury; P/O. W. Barfod; Sqn. Ldr. P. R. 
Barr; Sgt. A. Rh. N_ Davis; Fit. 8 a G. Farmer; 
Sgt. G. Henderson; P/O. J. R. W. ; Sgt. A. F. 
Smith; P/O. T. Trotter. 

Misstnc.—Sgt. R. H. Adams; Ss WwW. E. 
Adams; A/C.1 W. Addis; Sgt. H. C. Adkins; F/O. 
D Andersen: Sgt. E. Bance; Sgt. G. N. Beames; 
P/O. A. D. Bell; wa J. _ _Blignaut; -— 
Brimble; Fit. Sgt F. B. aX Sgt. H..T. B 
Canter; Sgt. a Seaaes Se G Crapp. Sgt. J. 

Don 


sh «a V. ald; 7 
N. Ea se Set. P Pd a. Sgt ; 
Gallimore: Set. R. Gill; P/O. J. Grant, bi 6: 3 


Sgt. C. A. Green; Sst. L, 8. Harrington ; Act. 
Fit. Lt. J. Henderson, D.F.C.; Sgt. 8. Heywood; 
Sgt. A. J. Hill; P/O. R. D.' Hill; P/O. W. C. 

Hillier; L.A/C. OC P. James; Sgt. T. A. Lyke; 
Set. N. A. MacLeod; Wing Cdr. H. G. Malcolm; 
Sgt. A. Marshall, Bet. . 
Penna; P/O. Robb; Sgt. H,. O. Robertson; 
Sgt. 1 * boon Sf a 
Skelton; Sgt. J thates: ” Sgt. C. Smith; Sgt. E. P. 
Smith; Sgt. L. H. Smith; Set. J. Stammers; Sgt. 
F. G, Tredinnick; Sgt. T. H. Walpole; Sgt. 
W. F. R. Webb. 

MissinGc, BeLtevep KILLED oN ACTIVE Se 
vice.—Cpl. J. _—— paneer’ Fit. Sgt. L. Arm- 
strong; Sgt. T. Dakin; Cpl. E. D. Bavics; Cpl. 
_— we | 3 Sgt. G C. MacKay; W/O. 
Ww. F. V. B. Pine; Fit. Sgt. F. 3. Young. 

KILLED on AcTive Service —Sgt. L. A. Arbutt; 

Cpl. H. Barker; Sqn. Ldr. G. 8. Barrett; » x 
D. A. Bellerby; Sgt. R. J E. Brack; Sgt. R. 
prthenta: t. A. Brewer; Sgt. G. A. Brown ; 
P E. F. Chatterton; L.A/ jek A. F. Chenee 
Sgt. p ep wig) Cpl. c. ‘Coo R. 
Creight: n; L.A/C. W. 8. Cr cits Sgt. E. Darch: 
LA/C. D. A. Devenish ; Sgt. k. O. Dibben ; Sat. 
H Mc D. Bengen; Sgt. J. Fisher; Sgt. A. F. 
Flower; Sgt. J A. Gayler; Sgt M. E. J. Grace; 
P/O. R. L. Grayson; LA/C. W Green; 
Haines; Fit. Sgt R L. Hammond; Sat. f. Hers- 
nip; L.A/O. D. G Setae: 9, D. W. Hogg; F/O. 
E. A. R. Rant; eS oer b et 
Johnston; ey T. ent: - © Kips 

Act. Fit. J. L. Law; Sgt Maceuiay: 10; 
R. 8. Mackio; Sgt. E. A. Marchant; E. we 
Borvin . Neary; L.A/C D Deouten; 
L.A/C. T. Paterson; .- 0. K a4 M. N Perera; 

ee 


ae Belt: qt i. Taglor: 
PO. A si, Set D Watson; L.A/C 
W. E. Weatherley; 4 F Weston; LA/C. 
A. Hl. W White; Sgt. G. Williams; Sgt. G. W. 
Williams; Sgt. E. J. Willmott. 

‘i - oR ry V4 on ACTIVE wa 
Set. J. W. Aittecs; 8/0! W. Andrew; P/O. T. W. 
Brigden; A/C.1 F. T, Edgell; A/0.2 B W. Posen: 
L.A/C. W. Piercy; L.A/O L. W. Potter; LA/( 

Tose. 

Diep or WounDs or Injuries RECEIVED sce 
Active Service.—Fit. Lt. D. G Astinciee i 
G. A. Benson; Sgt. F. C_ Clarke; Sgt. F. Re ineet. 
singer; L.A/C. J. F. Merrison Set, i. » *. - ~ 
Sgt. C. T Rogers; LA/C. J Wignall 

Diep on ACTIVE Seevice.— A/C.2 K: P. Clay- 
ton; A/C.2 R. J. Coochey, L.A/C. T. C. Day; 
A/G. T. A. Evans; t H. 4 Goss; A/ 11 G. 
OiSanr Daye. W. Heyes: LAIO FD. Holden; 
F/O. T. Owen-Jones; F/O. F. Y Putters; LAI 
. V. Salmon; Sgt. P. F. Thompson; Opl. Cc. G. 

heeler, 


Previousty Rerportep Missina, Now Re- 
r M 


rortep Prisoner or War O. M. V. Lodge; 
Sg D. Cc. Wilis 


FLIGHT 








Wing Cdr. Adrian Warburton, D.S.O., D.F.C., and two Bars, with pilots of his 
squadron in Malta. 


Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 


KILLED ON AcTive Service.—A/CW.1 M. H 

Dyson. 
IED ON 

Boyle. 


Active Service.—A/CW.1 M. W 


Royal Australian Air Force 


KILLED 1N ACTION.—Sgt. W. 8. Dickinson; F/O 
V. K. O'Brien, D.F.O, 

MissinG, Beuitvep KILLep IN AcTION.—Sgt 
K. C. Bee. 


Missine.—Sgt. A. E. ssley; P/O. T. A 
Fdgoose; Fit “Sst. H J Wigley 

KILLED ON AOTIve Senvice.—Sgt. H. E 
Smith. 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


KILLep IN AcTIon.—Sct. M. W. Fugere; I'it 
Sgt. L. E. Snarr; P/O. E. Stollery; Sgt. N. A 
Van Brunt; Sgt. G. E. Wagner. 

Diep oF WOUNDS or INJURIES RECEIVED IN 
ActTion.—Sgt. R. G. Brookes; Fit. Sgt. M, E. 
Taylor. 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN AcTION.—Sgt 
M. A. Harper; Fit. , Se. N. 8. Phillips. 

MISSING. —Sgt. icG. Allan; P/O. E. FE. 
Chouiniere; Fit. det. N. Cruit; “- * A. 


Dobson; Fit. Set. R. W. Forman; Fit. Sgt. J. L- 
Guichard; Sgt. H. A. Harris: Sgt W.A 1 enx ae; 
Sgt. A. elley; Sgt. i Mortimer; P/O. A 


ee Act. Fit L - , Thagard Fit. et 
A Turner; Fit. Set. Vw . Vandervoort; F/O. 
T i Wilby; Sgt. W. M. wrieht 

KiLLep ON ACTIVE se Ee N. A. Ash; 
Sgt. J. F. R. Crotean; Set Y. C. O. la 
flamme; P/O. W. G. Lau P)0. _ We Mei nies h; 
Set. R. J. McWilliam; P/O. E. Martin; Sgt 
J. A. F. E. Patry; Sgt. J. Tritt. 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


KiLtep on Active Seevice.—Sat. J. F. Alpe; 
Set. R. H. J. Broady; Sgt. A. peelense; Sgt. 1. N Z 

cNaughton ; si * Sgt. G. 

Missino.—Fit. Sgt. V. T. iatiee Fit. Sgt. 
R. W. 8. Penny. 

Wounpen or Injurep 1n Action.-Act. Fit. 
Lt. J. R. Steer. 


Casualty Communique No. 206 


Royal Air Force 


KiILtep iN ActTion.—Sgt. G. A. Booty; Sgt. 
W. H. Casson; P/O. A. P. Dyke; Sgt. A. tT 
Gapes; F/O. C. H. Georges; /O. W. Gent; 
Sst J. E. wr 4 Sgt. R L. Lines; Sgt. J W 

ackie; Sgt J. Morgan; Sgt. B Mervie; 
Set. K. W. wy Sgt. J.. Ryan; 4s Sat. Ww 
Sorbie; Fit. Sgt. J. Taylor; oF. A. ll Waltie: 
Fit. Sgt. L. G. Watson; Sgt. C. R. Woolley. 

Previousty Reprorrep -Missinc, Betieveo 
KILLED 1N AcTION, Now Presumep KILtep IN 
Action.- Sgt. H. Ekin - 

Previousty Rerortep Missinc, Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTION.—Fit Sgt R_ Ballan 
tyne; Sgt. A. LD Bond; Sgt J. W. Edwards; 


Sgt. T. A. Elliott; Sgt. P. W. C. Flannery; Sqa 
Ldr. D. H. Holmes, A.F.C.; Sgt. K. Iudson; 
Sgt. R. L Lioyd; Fit. Sgt. Ww. Lock; Fit. Set. 
J. J. Martin; Fit. Sgt. J. North; Fit. Sgt. W. B. 
Richmond 

Wounpbep oe INsURED IN AcTion.—Sgt. K. V. 
Pike; Sgt. D. J. Rolfe; Sgt. A. B. Standen; 
Sgt. J. Wright. 

Diep of Wounps orn InsuRIEs Recelvep 1N 
Action.—P/O F. MacPherson 

MISSING, BeLievep KILLED IN AcTion.—P/U 
J. B. Aris; Sgt. C. F. Budgen; P/O. D. kK 
Comes Sgt. R. W. J. Crooks; Sgt. R. Kdlington; 

. W. Furniss; Fit. Sgt. D. L. Grant; P/U 

de F Hinselwood; Sgt. C. G. G. Hobson; Sgt 
L. F. W. Jones; Sgt. G. Kilpatrick; Sgt. uU. 
Middleton; Sgt. K. F Neville; Sgt. &. OG. P 
Newton; Sgt. W. M. Rimscha; Sgt. A. W. A. 
Robinson; Fit. Lt. C. L. Sparke; Sgt. HM. J 
Warburton; Sgt. P. A. Warren; F/O. C. Wood 
Missinec.—Sgt. G. Bagshaw; Act Fit La 
Cc. G. 8. Bain; F/O. P. St. C. Bate; P/U. F. A 
Beane; Sgt. E. O. P. Bell; Act. Fit. Lt. A 
Breakey; Sgt. B .Briscoe; Fit Sgt J. Brook; 
P/O. R. J. T. Brown; Sgt. W. Clark; Sgt. 
Crook; Sgt. G. 8. Crossan; Sqn. Ldr 4 Db 
Currie; Sgt. A. J. Dabbs; Sgt. D. G. Davies; 
Sgt. P. G. F. Day; Sgt. H. F. Dell; Sgt. C. W 
Dickens; Fit. Lt. A. G. Espley; Sgt. G. A 
Evans; Fit. Sgt. R. A. G. Faulkner; Sgt. F. W. 
Featherstone ; Set G. Ii. Poster; Sgt. A. P. bb 
Francis; Sgt. T. Gallagher; Sgt. F. Gavins; Set. 
8. J. Golf; Sgt. Goldney; Fit. Sgt. 8. I 
Greene; Fit. a G. Mamilton; Sgt. J. M. Har 
rison; Bgt. R. Hart; Sgt. R. A re" Set. G. D. 
Hudson ; Sgt. R. V. levers; Fit. Lt. a Jack 
man; wt A. J. Keeling; P/O R . King: 
Se M. Knowles; Sqa. Ldr. B. J. r Lane, 
DFA } : F/ 0. G. R Leahy; Fit. Sgt. R. J. Lasher; 
Sgt. B. McAuley; Fit. Sgt. W. H. MacKintosh: 
Sgt. R. McLean; Sgt. A. J. Marshall; Fit Lt 
; 7 Mitchell; Wing Cdr. V. Mitchell, D.F..; 
H. Nadin; /0. L. G. Newman; Sgt. 
r ©. W. Parker; W/U 
Rh. W. Pearson; Sgt. W. M. D. Richards; Sgt. 
A. H. Rider; Fit. Sgt. A. D ee Sgt. J. v. 
Short; Sgt. A. G. Shum; Sgt. , impson ; 
/0. D. VY. ey t. W. a Stott; J 
Vosper; Fit. Sgt. R. Walsh; Cpl. I. BR. 
Watkinson; P/ 65 Re S. Watson; §& t Whelao; 
Set. A. G. E. Wilson; Sgt. UG. . Wilson 
MISSING, = gr KILLED, ON ACTIVE See 
vice.—Sgt. T. Lawton 

KILLED ON ieee Service.—P/O. A. W. M 
Anderson-Pariett; Sgt S Appl; Act 
Sqn. Ldr. G. Ashfield, e x. AFL; 
Sgt. F. J Baker; pif > 

Sgt. W. B. Barclay; . 
D. Bell; Sgt. T. D hick. aeons i 4 A. Chiistie; 
Sgt. J. F. Paciveoher, Sgt i. Crest ,, Se 
8s. V. Crossley ; Sgt. E , SE. 

Hallida Act n. Lar E Seechard; 
Act. Fit. Lt. C. R. Hewlett vi: Sgt. 8. « 
Holmes; Sgt. E. C. Jones; Bet . W. Joyner: 
Sgt. L. A Lawson; Wing Cdr § Neoljouga!l, 
D.F.C.; P/O. G G. Osborne; Set. J ee ag fi 
P/O. R. Peake; Sgt. M. P. Satow; L.A/C 
Sharp; L.A/C D. G. Turner; Act. Fit Lt b tt 
Walker; Sgt. G. H Wheway; P/O. G. F. White 
WOUNDED or InNsuURED ON AcTIVe Servict 
Ore. a il Aprietoa, DSO, DEL Fit 
Lt i Boonitace a i. Burnside; Fit Set 
J B Claxton; A/¢ F A_ Deighton; L.A/t 
L. Dowse; A/C.1l J try: Sgt. D. B. Godieey; 


i ee 
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L.A/C. W. F. Hill; Sgt. F. G. James; Sgt. R. E 
Whitebeard; Sgt. J. Wolstencroft 

Diep or WouNnpDs or InsuRIES RECEIVED ON 
Active Service.—A/C.1 A. W. Clark; P/O. P. F 
McDermott; Cpl. F. Morrallee; Sgt. T. R. Parry; 
Sat. D. Potter. 

‘Diep on Active Service.—L.A/C. D. W. Arm 
creas A/C.1 G. 8. Bell; yo G. P. erry ; 
A/C.1 W. Crowfoot; L.A/C. A. T. G. Devalle; 
Sgt. F. L. Durnan; L.A/C. E. G. Ginger; L.A/C 
R. F. Gould; A/C'2 J. Hempstead; A/C.1 A. V 
Keeley; A/C.1 A. C. Lacey; Fit. Sgt. I. M. J 
Te Act. Sgt. W. Mann; Cpl. er. Newton; 
E H. Petley; LA/C. D. H. Saunders; 

hioa T. Young. 


Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 


Diep on Active Service.—A/C.W.1l A. C 
Dougall. 


Royal Australian Air Force 


Previousty Reportep MIssING, Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTION.—Sgt. / 

. M. E. Parbery; Sgt. A 
W. J. Smith; Sgt. D. 8poo: 

Missine.—Sgt. C. F. Allen; 

WOUNDED OR INJURED ON , 4K SERVICE — 
Set. H A. Douglas 

Diep ON ACTIVE SERVICE. —Sgt. J. C 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


KILLED iN AcrTion.—Fit. Sgt. F. Allen; 

R. B. Dion; Sgt. . W. Gunn; P/O. 
Biclaughiia ; Fit. ‘Sgt. J. A. Phee; F 
G Ramey; Sgt. Rs A. Rollins; Sgt. R 
Shaw; Sgt. R. W Stewart. 

PREVIOUSLY Reportep Missinc, Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTION.—Fit. Sgt. J. V. 
Chicoine; Sgt. K. Crossing; Sgt. T. E. 
Crowthers; Sgt. J. E. Gibbs; Sgt. A. L. Spaf 
ford; Sgt. C. G. Wilde. 

WounpDepD or INJURED IN Action.—F/O. W. S 
Large; Sgt. W. O'C. Lundy; Sgt. E. F. Warren 

Diep oF WouNDS o8 INsuRIES RECEIVED IN 
AcTion.—Fit. Sgt. T. N. McLeod. 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN AcTION.—Sgt. 
R. A. Carr; Sgt. J. L. Dunlop; Fit. Sgt. a 
Jordan; Fit. Sgt. A. R Juneau; F/O 
McRoberts; Sgt. R. F. Watson. 

MISSING. —Sgt. D. D. Anderson; 

Crabot; P/O. B. D. King; Fit. 
Fit Sgt. K. V. Linquist; 
wood; Act. Fit. Lt. A. R. 

McConnel pastes; 6 It “= = 
W. G. Milne; 

Pearce Sgt. W. me * Ad. Fit Bet y Ww. Sproule; 
Fit. Sgt. J. H. Stilborn. 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED ON ACTIVE Ser 
vice.—Sge. B. Carmichael. 

KILLED ON Active Service.—Sget. J. D. Bar 
bour; Sgt D. W. Gordon; ag" J. B. Jamieson; 
Sgt. T. A. Johnston; Sgt. A. FE. Nash; Fit. Sgt. 
D. M. Smardon; Sgt. W Suttill. 

WounpDep or INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.— 
Set. L. A. Peers. 

Diep OF WouNpDSs or INJURIES RECEIVED ON 
AcTiveE Service.—Sgt. D. J. Clarke; W/O. E. C 
Loughead. 

Diep on Active Service.—L.A/C. P. D. Col- 
bourne; L.A/C. C. F. Hutton. 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


MiSSING, BeLievep KILLED iN ActTron.—F/O 
IYA. C. M. Ducker. 

Missinc.—W/O. T. H. Bagnall; P/O. E. N 
Jackson. 

KILLED oN Active Service.—Sgt. E. S. Kirk 
patrick, 

WOUNDED oR INJURED ON AcTIVE SERVICE.— 
Sgt. C. G. Foster. 


South African Air Force 


Mrssinec.—2/Lt. J. M. Bredenkamp; Lt. L. M. 
Marshall. 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SeRvice.—2/Lt. C. T. Lugg 


Casualty Communiqué No. 207 


Royal Air Force 
KILLED IN AocTron.—Sgt. G. Bunnett; P/O. 
R. Edgar, D.F.M.; Fit. Sgt. W. Forrest; Fit. 
t . Gysel; Act. Sqn. Ldr. J. Harkness, 
Fit. Lt. W. J. Hunt; Pit. Sgt. J. Kit- 
chen; Act. Fit. Lt. B. J. Lovett; Sgt. W. C. Mar- 
tin; Sgt. K. V. Mayle; Sgt. H. Mercer; Act. 
w/0. P. H. Noney; b O. H. A. Radcliffe; F/O. 
. RK. D. Rodwell; Bat. A. P. Scott; Fit. Sgt. L. 

Telfor; Sgt. J. C. Webb. 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLep my Action, Now PresumMEeD KILLED IN 
Action.—P/O. A. G. Bake, D.F.M.; Sgt. J 
Battersby; Sgt. J. D. Brown; Sgt. R. I. Hart: 
Sct. J. H. Harte; Act. Fit. Lt. M. R. 
Hodges; Sgt. T. E. Hodgson; Sgt. H. L. Jones; 
Sgt. W. L. Lambert; Sgt. A. J. Lock; Fit. Sgt. 

T. E. Newby; Fit. Sgt. C. N. D. Stewart. 

Previousty RePporTeD MiIssinc, Now Pre 


Anderson 


MARCH IITH, 1943 


W.A.A.F, Flight Mechanics of Flying Training Command at work on the starboard 
Cheetah of an Airspeed Oxford. 


SUMED KILLED IN ActTion.—Sgt. A. Allsopp; 

F. C. Bond; Fit. Lt. J. G. Brown; Set. Ww. 
Cameron; Sgt. A. C. Davie; Sgt, D. R. Drake; 
Fit. Sgt. H. J. Ford; Sgt. C. J. Griffiths; Sgt. 
J. Hunter; Sgt. W. A. B. Laughlin; Sgt. I 
McLaren; Act. Fit. Lt. F. G. Neate; Sgt. J. F 
O’Brien; Sgt. F. E. Ormerod; Sgt. C. 8. Parker; 
W/O. G. Robson, D.F.M.; Sgt. G. 8. Watson; 
Sgt. R. J, Wenley; Sgt. S Woodman; P/O. J. ‘A. 
Worswick. 

WOUNDED OR ye In Action.—A/C.2 
W. G. G. Brown; Sgt Groome; L.A/C L. J 
Haywood; P/O. G. © mr he Sgt. G. R. Jeffery; 
P/O. H.-G. Jordan; Sgt. J. B. Kennedy; F/O. 
T. N, Marwood; Fit Sgt. A. D. R. Orr; Set. 
W. Smith; Sgt. R. R. Sounders. 

Diep oF WouUNDsS oR INJURIES RECEIVED IN 
AcTion.—L.A/C. E. Ford; Sgt. C. R. Grandfield. 

MISSING, BELIEVE:: KILLED IN ACTION.—Sgt 
A. M. Boam; Act, Fit at F. Fairhurst; Sgt. 
T. R. Furness; Act. Ww O. H. A. 8. Jeffries; Sgt 
W. L. Jones; F/O. ‘ ; Fit, Sgt. W 
Leak; Act. Fit. Sgt. F. R. mi Get A. H, J 
Searle; _ Fit. Lt. R. , F.C.; Cp! 
E. J. Wheeler; Sgt. L. C. Wineler: Set. J. W 


F Caine; F/O. H. A 
Clarke; P/O. B. a F. “Guddon: Set. J. Davison; 

Act. F’ Lt. C. peat Sec T. Devine; Sgt. D 
Dorn; st. ‘ B. L. Duckenfield, A.F.C.; 
Set. H. : R. mepeten; Act. a. 
Lar. yton Williams; Fit. J. D. Fitch; 
Fit. Set. L. Fowler; Fit. Set. D. Franklyn; 
Sgt. K. a -ee A. M. Giles; Sgt. R. Hard- 
ing; Fit. Sgt. “Heim; Sgt. T. ' Howarth; Ae 
W. E. Jones: det. E. C. Kostromin; F/O. A. 8. 
F. Peace; P/O. G. L. Sellars; Sgt 
R. E, ‘Thompson; F/O. G. W. Walker; Sgt. C. H 
Wallace; Sgt. J. Webber. 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED ON 
vice.—Sgt. A. E. Wells. 

KiILttep oN AcTive Service.—P/O. D. M 
Barnes; Sgt. F. E, Brewer; Sgt. K. Brighton; 
Set. A. Brindle; Fit. Sgt. F. T. J. Bryant; : Sgt. 

. Camlin; Set. W. T. Chandler; P/O. 

1. J. H. Crebbin; Sgt. D. A. G 

. 4 French; Fit. Sgt. D. H. 

. Lt. F. H. Gledhill, A.F.C.; Fit. Sgt 

Harper; Sgt. G. W Harris; Sgt. J. Hem 
mings; Sgt. M. Hutt; Sgt. R. Inglis; L.A/C. G. R, 
King; W/O. A. McFadyen; Fit. Sgt. C. McGregor; 
P/O. R. H. Miller; L.A/C. R. I. Morgan; Set 
K. H. Park; Sgt. J. H. Pettifer; Sgt. W. E 
Riley; Sgt. W. C. Seed; L.A/C..F. W. Selfe 
Fit. Sgt. D. E. H. Smith; Sgt. 8. E Strydom: 
Set. 8S. E. Swallow ; P/O. W. T. Taylor; Sgt. J 
Towers; Sgt A. Watson; Sgt. C R. Wild 
smith; L.A C. T. N. Wood 

Wounpep or INJURED ON 
Set. A. G Ataright; Sgt. I. H Bond; 
Dyson; W/O E. Fuller; Sgt. G. A. Hutchin- 
son; Set. H PY ”MeNéice; Sgt. G. H. Middleton; 
A/C.1 V. A. Mundy; Sgt. J. R. Nash; A/C 
G. C. Nimmo; Sgt. M. H. Pierson; L.A/C. W 
Pollock; Sgt. P. H. Sharpe: L.A/C. D. Spilsbury; 
Set. P. Turner-Jones; L.A/C, N. West. 

Diep oF WouUNDS Or INJURIES RECEIVED ON 
Active Service.—Fit. Sgt. C. C. Barnfather; 
Sgt. R. M. Birdsall; . Sgt, G. R. Cook; P/O 
G. W. Harrison; L.A/C. Lloyd; Fit. Set 
W. M. McGrath; Set, E . J. O'Donoghue: Sgt 
R. D. Tarbuck; Sgt. H. Walters 

Then on Active Service.—L.A/C. G. Bayley; 
F/O. B. L. Blackbourn; P/O. E. C. Doward; 


Wheik zo 
MIssIna.— Sgt. 


Newey; Sgt. 


AcTive Ser 


AcTive Service 
A/C.2 R 


i A/C. W.. L. Fay; L Al Cc. C. N. Hardie; / 
Hemmings s; Sgt. J. M. Morton; 

Noel Cpl b. Palmer; L.A/C. F 

J. Stock lart; Cpl. F. E. Stribiey; 


Teciys A/C.2 2 C. Wilde. 


Royal Australian Air Force 


Now Pre 
Chinn; 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, 
SUMED KILLED in AcTion.—P/O. H. A, 
Sgt. E, Quirk; Sgt. A. L. Williams. 

Missinc.—Sgt. R. D, Beeston; Sgt. G. E. J. 
Craven; Sgt. F. C. Kearney; F/O. R. J. Twomey 

KILLED ON AcTIVE SeRvice.—P/O, J. W. Heck; 
Sgt. 8. C. Reardon; Sgt. A. McG. Wyllie 

Wounpep or INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.— 
Sgt, T. W. Anthony. 

Diep oF WouUNDS OR INJURIES RECEIVED ON 
Active Service.—Sgt. H. P. fishart 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


KIBLED IN ACTION.—Sgt. D. C. West. 

PReviousLy REPORTED Missinc, Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTion.—Sgt. E. A. Anderson; 
Sat. M. A. Bennetto; Fit. Sgt. J. V. Davey; Sgt 
J. W. Irish; P/O, RB. 8. Mulhauser; F/O. B. @& 
Parker; Fit. Sgt. J. W. Smyth. 
WOUNDED Orn INJURED IN 
Cooper. 

MissInGc, Betievep KILLED InN AcTion.—Sgt 
M. G. Low; Sgt. W. G. Kirby. 

MISSING. —P/O. R. H. Bedell; Sgt. D. L. Hog 

C. Little; Sgt W. R. MacCoshamé 
A Sharpe; Sgt. L. R. 
J. Wilson, 

KiLLepD ON AcTivE Service.—Fit. Set. J. & 
Conn; Fit. 4 E. L. R. Davidson; Sgt. R. F 
James; P/O. L. E. Lasby; P/O. J. A. Logani 
P/O F. Mallett; Sgt, V. Meanwell; P/O 
J. W. , em 

DieD OF WOUNDS OR InJU RIES RECEIVED ON 
ACTIVE SERVICE.—Sgt. R. Causier; Fit 
D. G_, Chown. 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


Previousty REporTeED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED In AcTron, Now PresumMep KILLED IN) 
Action.—P/O. K. J, Devlin; Sgt. W. F. Kelcher; 
Set. T. O. ‘Metcalfe: Set. D. J. Walshe. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, Now Pre 
SUMED KriLtep in Action.—P/O. M. E. Carm 
cross; Fit. Sgt. G, A. Hutt; Set. J. @& 
McMurchy; Sgt W. C. O'Shea; Sgt. J. 
Savage. 

Missinc.—F/O. F. H. Angell 

Kittep on Active Service.—Fit. Sgt. G. & 
Llov« 
Diep oF 
Active SErvice.—Sgt 


South African_Air Force 


Diep or Wowunps or InJuntes Received 
Acrion.—Fit. Sgt. B. I Swart; 0. F 
Thompson 
KILLED ON 
Flusk; Cpl. L. F 
Set. A. 8S. Welkon 
Diep oF Wounps or Injuries Recerven 
Action.—Lt. A. A. Green 

Diep on Active Service.—Fls. S¢ R. & 
Ward-Leigh 


ACTION.—Sgt. © 


Tunney; Sgt 


WounpDs or InsuRIeEsS ReECEIveD Of 
B. Lapsley. 


Actives Service.—Air Set. C. Vy 
Lafayette; Capt. J. D. Mailj 











